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KEEPING WARM 


AN IMPORTANT EIGHT HOUR QUESTION THAT 
CONCERNS EVERY OUT-OF-DOORS SLEEPER 


NE who has slept in 

O the open, whether 

the season be 

summer or winter, 

does not usually com- 

plain that he has suf- 

fered from too much 

heat. I am 

referring, of 

course, to 

the temper- 

ate zone, and 

not the trop- 

ics. Trans- 

lated into 

terms of ex- 

perience, this 
means that the question of covering 
is one that deserves and demands 
attention. It gets it, as a rule, but 
the results are not as the amateur 
expects. Wherefore, after more or 
less suffering, he is prone to pride 
himself on the fact that if he wakes 
up in the morning not altogether 
frozen, he has acquired the maxi- 
mum of comfort that any old woods- 

man has the right to expect. 

In this, as in many other things, 
he is wrong. The old woodsmen may 
not lie on downy beds of ease—he 
isn’t looking for them in his busi- 
ness—but he does manage to get in 
a sufficient number of hours of 
slumber every night, and seems to 
enjoy them. 

This is because he has long passed 
the stage of paying attention to the 
petty, inconsequential things that bother 
the amateur. Also he is healthy and hardy 
and is a past master in making himself 
comfortable. 

Which brings us to the consideration 
of how he does it. There is no particular 
secret in the answer. He makes his bed as 
soft as circumstances permit, and tries to 


By Old Camper. 


keep warm. The absence of one essential 
may result in misery. The presence of 
both insures refreshing rest. 
As Shakespeare says: 
“Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when rusty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 


Maybe so, but that is no excuse for 
putting the assertion to the test, and my 
own experience is that there is more groan- 
ing than snoring in any bed not properly 
prepared. 

Now there is no receipt, as in the making 
of bread, or the cooking of a pot of beans, 
to point the way to securing the rest at 
night that is your due, but it may not be 
amiss to tell something of the way other 


Forty Winks at “Forty Below.” 


people go about it, and their reasons in 
the main. 

Assuming that you have provided some 
foundation for your bed—and the veriest 
tyro soon learns the importance of this— 
what is the best way to keep warm when 
the thermometer is sure to fall during the 
night to a point that may be only shivery, 


or on occasions to a low record matched 
only by your own discomfort? Not, as 
so many believe, by burying yourself un- 
der a burdensome collection of ill-assorted 
clothes, but rather by a wise selection and 
arrangement of blankets or like covering 
built for the purpose. 
Some day, perhaps, the truth that the 
body needs covering, not to keep the cold 
out, but the heat in, will find wider accept- 
ance. When this time arrives, there will 
be less occasion to write articles like this. 
But let us come at once to the point of 
the matter. The way to keep heat in is, 
of course, to hold it. That is the secret. 
The wise ones tell us that air entangled in 
the meshes of cloth is the best protector, 
the best conductor or non-conductor 
that is known. The hair or fur of 
animals is an instance of how nature 
has solved the problem. 
Many carpets 

are as purely of 
wool as the 
best. blanket, 
but who, in his 
sober senses, 
would choose a 
carpet as a bed 
covering? The 
difference is 
that the blan- 
ket is loosely 
woven—its in- 
terstices are 
filled with air, 
which, warmed, 
protects the 

body. That 

principle should 

apply to cloth- 

ing as well. 

Let your 
clothing and, at 
any rate, your 
bed clothing be 
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of wool. The better the grade the warmer 
the blanket. . You can regulate the weight 
or the quantity by the circumstances of 
season or latitude. 
As to choice between bed covering in 
_the ordinary civilized fashion and _ the 
sleeping bag there is a multitude of argu- 
ment. Let it rage. I am not taking sides, 
but if pressed to choose, I 
would vote for the sleeping 
bag—if the sleeping bag is 
properly made. 
In summer one does not 
need it, but when the cold 
season comes, the snugness 
with which one can tuck 
himself away—no drafts, no 
slipping off of blankets, and 
the retention of all the body 
heat—these are appealing 
arguments. 
Everybody knows about 
army blankets, Hudson Bay 
blankets, and the like, but 
what did people do before 
any of these were invented, 
and what do they do where 
none are obtainable? 
Fur and skins are the sub- 
stitute, although this is rath- 
er putting the case back- 
wards, for as fingers were 
made before folks, so blank- 
ets fall into the chronology 
of the fork. 
The northern Indian of 
today, if he is industrious, 
and is within trading dis- 
tance of some fur post, buys 
blankets for himself and 
family. They are cheaper, 
measured in the terms of la- 
bor, and suit their purpose 
admirably. But Mrs. In- 
dian, if she can spare the 
time and collect the raw ma- 
terial, is capable of making 
a blanket that beats any 
wool covering for warmth, 
even if it does shed hair 
sometimes like a pet dog. 


REFER to the rabbitskin 
] blanket. This is nothing 

less than the hide of the 
varying hare, or snowshoe 
rabbit, cut into thongs, plait- 
together. It is the same on both sides, 
as light as a feather comparatively, and 
yet is one of the warmest coverings used 
in the north. 


The blanket illustrated in this article was 
made by a Tete Boule squaw in northern 
Quebec. Unfortunately for the present 
owner the Hudson Bay factor who kindly 
completed the preliminary negotiations told 
the Indian woman that he wanted the blank- 
et for himself, personally, thinking thus to 
insure a little better work. As the factor 
is only a few inches over five feet, the In- 
dian lady cut or wove her rabbit skins ac- 
cordingly, and rejoiced, no doubt, that the 
Manitou had sent her tribe such a saving 
sort of factor to fit. 


It may be remarked that these rabbitskin 
blankets are often sewed between two cloth 
pieces. This keeps them clean, preserves 
them, and also provides a warmer covering. 

As we drift farther north, skins become 


almost the only article of covering. The 
most beautiful sleeping robe, perhaps, is 
one made of lynx fur. These are expen- 
sive, as much as four hundred dollars being 
asked for one, and rare in the bargain. A 
wolf sleeping robe is also a luxury, costing 
about one hundred dollars. Both are worth 
having, if you can afford them. 


RABBITSKIN BLANKET. 


Woven of the Hide of the Snowshoe Rabbit—The Skins Are Cut Into 
Strips and Plaited Together—This Specimen Contains the Skins 
of Over One Hundred Rabbits—Made by the Tete Boule 


Indians, Northern Quebec. 


How An Eiderdown Blanket is Made. 


But after all the caribou is the mainstay 
of the far north. The pelt is put to an in- 
finite variety of-uses, as is almost every 
other portion of the animal. When the 
caribou migration fails, the Indian starves, 
unless he and his family can get to the Post. 

It is said that the caribou, at least the 


barren land variety, is absolutely imper- 
vious to cold. The hair on his body has 
been described as tubular, containing and 
holding more air than that of any other 
animal. I am not saying that this is true, 
but I do know that caribou skins are amaz- 
ingly warm. 

So it is only natural that they are used 
for sleeping bags universal- 
ly. Along the Atlantic coast, 
up in Labrador, and in fact 
wherever commerce extends 
between the tribes of salt 
and fresh water, an Eskimo 
improvement on the caribou 
sleeping bag is made. 


HE Eskimo takes the 

skin of the silvery, 

mottled Atlantic seal, 
makes an outer sleeping bag 
of this, and lines it with the 
softest of young caribou 
skin. There you have a 
sleeping bag! Nothing more 
comfortable, or cold-defy- 
ing can be devised. Too 
warm, of course, for sum- 
mer as we know is here, but 
blizzards may blow over the 
head of him who sleeps in 
the far north, and if he is 
inside one of these bags, he 
can laugh at old Boreas 
himself. 

The bag just described is 
illustrated here. This speci- 
men was made last winter 
by the Eskimos—women, 
needless to say—in northern 
Labrador. I suppose it is 
one of the very few ever 
seen in the United States. 
You can tell by looking at 
the picture that the bag al- 
most invites you to crawl 
inside and be warm. 

To put a fancy touch on 
the job, the Eskimo woman 
artist provided a face or 
head border of cross fox 
and rabbit fur. But here 
again regret of length be- 
tween white men and Es- 
kimos must be expressed. 
The bag is too short—that 
is, too short to enable the 
hood to be pulled down over the face. 

Its chief charm is the indescribable soft- 
ness of the lining. The young caribou skin, 
hair side out of course, is like down to the 
touch, and the exterior seal covering in- 
sures that no heat will escape, or cold or 
damp get in. A beauty, surely, and a trib- 
ute to the savage intelligence that first con- 
ceived the idea. No less is it a tribute to 
the patient Eskimo woman who, with a 
touch of artistry in her soul, made such a 
handsome specimen under disadvantages 
that would have appalled her civilized white 
sister. 

Bags of this sort are made of various 
weights, to suit circumstances. The bag 
described was built for the requirements of 
a milder climate than the far end of Lab- 
rador, and weighs only 15 pounds. In cal- 
orics, if the term is permissible, it matches 
up with more pounds than that, of wool. 

Still, it must not be inferred that the 
white man is helpless when it comes to pro- 
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tecting himself from cold. He does very 
well, thank you, and his ideas are often 
adopted by the less civilized with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Take, for instance, the eiderdown blanket 
or robe. This represents the very luxury 
of warmth and comfort. It puts into prac- 
tice what was said earlier in this article as 
to the principle of retaining heat. 
Whether it has any real eiderdown 
in its composition does not mat- 
ter. The main thing is warmth. 

The method of making is clear- 
ly indicated by the illustration. 
Canvas or waterproof cloth is |. 
used for the outside and kersey or | 
a soft woolcloth for the inside. | 
The intervening lining does the | 
trick. These robes come already 
made into sleeping bags or with 
snaps with which to transform 
them into such, 


HE Canadians favor these 

handy contrivances, using 

them for sleighs and auto- 
mobiles in the winter and for 
camping purposes in the summer. 
They are not overly expensive, the 
one I priced last in Ottawa having 
been quoted at $25. No doubt a 
great number have been taken by 
Canadian troops across the sea, 
and the price may go up in the fu- 
ture. 

Nothing but praise can be given 
the eiderdown for cold weather 
purposes. One guide who was 
with me in northern Quebec had 
been out with the survey party of 
the new Transcontinental for two 
years without having come back 
to civilization, and he used an | 
eiderdown continuously. When 
the mercury sank to minus forty, 
fifty—yes, and lower, that guide 
was always comfortable after he 
went to bed. 

One of the engineers of the par- 
ty, in a spirit of ribaldry, had pre- 
sented him with several pairs 
of pajamas, and the guide had 
learned to like them. So, every 
night when he was with me, he 
peeled off and clad himself in 
those blessed sleeping garments, 
the while I was “dressing up” to 
go to bed. Whether he was com- 
fortable I don’t know. At any 
rate he did not freeze to death, 
for he was alive every morning. 

This story will end as it began, 
with blankets as the theme. A 
few, a favored few, are the own- 
ers of a form of blanket than 
which nothing better will ever be 
made. I owe mine to a pointer 
from Emerson Hough, who knows | 
all there is to learn about the out- | 
door proposition. It.seems that in 
the paper-making industry one of 
the vital requirements is an im- 
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wrung a promise from the manufacturer 
or his agent to let you have a few blanket 
lengths of the material. When you get it 
you have it cleaned of paste and scoured— 
and be ye wise—see that it goes to an ar- 
tist. 

But when the blankets come home, as 
fleecy white as lamb’s wool, you know, as 
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along on any old woods or wilderness trip. 
That reminds me. It has been evident 
for an hour that something is wrong in the 
subterranean fastnesses to which we in New 
York must pray for steam heat. The eight 
hour night law is non-operative there. The 
wind from off the Hudson is howling along 
Riverside Drive, and it is getting cold. So 
I guess I will have to quit and 











ESKIMO SLEEPING BAG. 
The Outside is Made of Sealskin (Atlantic). The 
Inside is Lined With Fur of the Young Caribou- 
Border of Cross Fox and Rabbit Skin—The Warm- 
est Sleeping Bag Known. 


crawl in between my own fleecy 

pair—for the vote on the “too 

fine” blanket question was just:as 
unanimous in New York as it was 
in Chicago. 

MOOSE CALLING. 

66 EW BRUNSWICK,” in 
the last issue of Forest 
and Stream, asks an in- 

teresting question—“Is Moose 

Calling Sportsmanlike,” and he 

says, “If a man calls his own 

moose, well and good, he deserves 
his reward.” 

I do not ‘agree with that point of 
view. I do not think that it nec- 
essarily takes much skill to call a 
moose half crazed, as he often is, 
by sex passion. Within my ex- 
perience a bull moose has rushed 
into my camp lured by a tin pan, 
which he mistook for his mtae. It 
is often easy to lure a moose to 
the dead water and then the shoot- 
ing is too easy to be skillful, or 
sportsmanlike. No, moose calling 
is not much more defensible than 
jack shooting. 

On the other hand, moose hunt- 
ing on the snow, in November, is 
a very different matter. At that 
time the game is alert and wary. 
At that time the hunter must go 
through hardship and toil ‘to get 
a shot. At that time wind and 
weather often make the odds in 
favor of the game. It is exhil- 
arating, keen sport, with the 
chances against a killing. 

For fifteen years, in the month 
Armstrong’s Camps, head water 
of November, I have been in 
of the Tobique River, a fine 
moose and deer country, with 
snow from six to twenty-four 
inches in depth. During these 
years I have tracked a dozen 
moose to each one shot and the 
ones missed are pleasanter to re- 
member than the ones shot. 

Moose and deer hunting is a 
man’s sport, if done during No- 
vember when game has a better 
chance for its life. 

CHARLES SUMNER Birp. 

[This question has been argued 
back and forth for many a long 
year, but, of course, is not sus- 
ceptible of definite decision. It is 
a matter of opinion and taste. 
Brunswick,” and others with Mr. 
Some of us will agree with “New 











mense belt of woolen, which car- 
ries along the wet pulp or paper, 
after it has been rolled, to the succeeding 
Process of manufacture. These belts, eight 
feet wide or more, have to be absolutely 
pure wool—otherwise the wet pulp would 
crumple up like a log jam. 

Once in a while they tear. That is when 
your watchful waiting wins, for you have 
Previously, by divers methods of diplomacy, 





you stroke them, that you have something 
better than the Hudson Bay blanket— 
“inch for inch and pound for pound.” I re- 
call Emerson Hough’s rhapsody over his 
own blankets, and his succeeding lament 
that the better half of the Hough house- 
hold had agreed with him so unanimously 
that she decided they were too fine to lug 


Bird. We have our own opinion, 
and it is a very decided one, but 
we decline to express it. At the same time 
the subject is one in which a very large 
number of sportsmen are interested, and 
since the discussion has been opened, the 
editors trust that opinions from readers 
will be contributed. Let us hear from you, 
no matter which side you may take—THE 
Eprtors.] 
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While the North Shivers the Fortunate Betake Themselves to Southern Scenes Like This. 


BIG GAME SEA FISHING 


AUNCHES for big game sea fishing 
L are of the most vital importance, for 

upon them depends the safety, com- 
fort and pleasure of the angler. They 
should be made especially for the fishing 
intended and constructed so as to reduce 
rolling and pitching in a sea to a mini- 
mum. Twelve to twenty-five horse power 
engines are about right for launches from 
twenty to thirty feet long. Forward shoula 
be a comfortable, electric lighted cabin 
with toilet, lockers and ice box. From 
the cabin reaching aft to the two chairs 
the anglers occupy, should be an awning 
to protect one from the sun and rain, if 
expedient. The chairs should be comfort- 
able, cushioned, revolving ones, with backs 
that can be dispensed with, so as to per- 
mit an angler to “pump” with ease and 
turn in them when playing a fish. This is 
necessary at any time and especially so in 
rough weather, when standing up would 
be difficult and dangerous. It is painfully 
ludicrous to see chairs tied to the side 
rails of a boat by ropes, as they are at 
some places, but no laughing matter to 
retain one’s equilibrium in them at times. 
It may offer fine attraction and training 
stunts for a contortionist, but not an an- 
gler. 

Beneath the chairs and extending to the 
stern rail should be a rope mat to prevent 
slipping, which is bound to occur on a wet 
deck. A foot rest or rail to brace the 
feet against is also a great help. When it 
comes to the speed of a launch it is prob- 
lematical. Used on comparatively smooth 
water a speed of eight or ten miles an 
hour, not fishing, may be satisfactory. In 
rough seas such a boat can make little 
progress and if a long distance from camp 
there is no telling what may happen. Off 
the Florida east coast severe storms come 
up very suddenly, and unless one can ob- 
tain a boat equipped with a strong engine, 
and sufficient driving power, the same pre- 
dicament prevails. Therefore, a launch 
capable of making about twelve to fifteen 
miles an hour under normal conditions, 
should be satisfactory for fishing purposes. 

Another thing regarding equipment of 
boats is proper fishing tackle. They should 


POINTERS ABOUT LAUNCHES, 
TACKLE, CAMPS AND CLUBS 


By Fred Bradford Ellsworth. 


contain a complete outfit consisting of the 
different weight rods customarily used by 
clubs for different kinds of angling; reels, 
lines, etc., and they should be of the very 
best. As I have often emphasized in my 
writings on angling, cheap tackle has no 
place in any outfit. It is unreliable and 
very costly in the long run. Obtain the 
very best, and then you will have some- 
thing that gives pleasure and joy in using. 

The rod for big game is one with a tip 
weighing sixteen ounces, called a tarpon 
or gtuna rod. It is made usually of split 
bamboo, greenheart, ironwood, noibwood, 
etc. Personally, I prefer for all kinds of 
fishing rods made of split bamboo. A 
good tarpon rod can be purchased for 
about $30. The action of the salt water 
upon them is very severe and experience 
has taught me that a rod made of betha- 
bara, or some other good wood is more 
practical, and excellent ones are to be had 
for from $15 to $20. 

A good reel for such rods are those 
made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co., 6-0 
size, “Universal Special” 1916 model, and 
cost $45. These reels easily hold 600 feet 
of No. 21 thread line, usually used, and 
are 42 pounds test. A line not to exceed 
No. 24 may also be used and this stands 
a 48 pound test. These lines are for 
large fish. A‘g or 12-ounce tip rod for 
12, 15 or 18 thread line is also a nice 
weight rod. The best lines I know of are 
the Swastika Brand “Original Cuttyhunk.” 

When it comes to light tackle, the rod 
tips must not weigh over 6 ounces and the 
customary line is a No. 9 thread, 18 pound 
test. Then there is the Three Six Class. 
The weight of the entire rod is six ounces 
and the line No. 6 thread. On these light- 
er rods smaller reels are necessary. I 
have used a 4-0 Edward Vom Hofe reel 
on a 6-ounce tip rod with a No. 9 line, but 
think it too heavy. A 3-0 reel is better 
adapted to it and a still lighter reel for 
the Three Six Class. 


IGHT tackle is now becoming univers- 
ally used by most all clubs. At such 
well known places as Port Aransas, 
Tex., Useppa Island, Fla., by a few, St. 


Petersburg, Fla., Tampico, Mexico, famous 
for tarpon, light tackle is the rule and I 
hope the time is not far off when any other 
kind will be a thing of the past. Truly 
the spirit of fair play is in the heart of 
every true angler, and the desire to see 
fish get a fair deal. The elegant trophies 
and cups offered as prizes by these clubs 
are also incentives, encouraging use of 
light tackle and well worth striving for. 

Some fishing camps run a tackle shop 

filled with a lot of “junk” that they rent 
eor sell to guileless guests at exorbitant 
prices. It is a bad business and soon 
places it in disrepute. 

At Catalina where the Tuna Club has 
angling reduced to the utmost science and 
everything pertaining to it is of the most 
practical nature, launches rent for from 
$10 to $15 a day, and this includes the use ~ 
of the best tackle obtainable. At Long 
Key, Fla., the charge for a launch is $15 
to $20 a day, and if one is unfortunate 
enough to be unequipped with tackle, he 
will be compelled to pay $5 extra for rent 
of their best rod and reel, etc. At Usep- 
pa Island, the rates for motor boats are 
$5 per day and about the same prices ob- 
tain at Aransas Pass, Tex., the best tar- 
pon grounds. 

Catalina without question of doubt has 
some of the best boatmen I know of. They 
are men who thoroughly understand the 
fishing game, boats, engines, etc. Unless 
a boatman is enthusiastic and loves the 
sport, he can never hope to be a success 
and gain an enviable reputation or become 
famous. The great majority of boatmen 
I have come in contact with were disin- 
terested, inefficient and lazy, and only im 
the business for what they could get out 
of it. I have had boatmen that knew as 
much about fishing as I do concerning an 
aeroplane. 

A perfect gem of a guide I once had 
highly recommended to me in Florida, 
makes me laugh now when I think 
of him. At the time, though, he used to 
ruffle my equanimity. It appeared his was 
an outside boat at the camp and when- 
ever it was rénted the camp received a 
commission. This wise pirate whenever 





he went out could invariably discover a 
severe storm approaching and suggest an 
early return. Also, the best fishing 
grounds were near the camp. Trolling 
was no good, and he always suggested 
still fishing or drifting. ‘Why? Simply to 
save gasoline. Can you beat it? He 
used to concentrate his eagle, fish eyes 
on the sun, as if it was a “Big Ben” and 
needed a barrel of lubricant to make it 
travel faster. If he failed to reach the 
dock at a certain time, a fit overcame him, 
and there was no getting away from it 
mornings before eight o’clock. What kind 
of a boatman would you call that? This 
class of men should be eliminated at any 
camp for anglers are quick to ascertain 
when being imposed upon. 

HE meanest trick I ever heard of came 

to my notice not long ago. A New 

Yorker rented a launch at a cer- 
tain well known camp one day, and 
that afterncon discovered another launch 
belonging to the fleet in distress. It 
was an old tub of a boat and the 
worn out engine had become dis- 
abled. The boat and its occupants were 
drifting and rolling some miles offshore. 
The New Yorker gave up his fishing and 
hastened to the rescue. He towed the boat 
to the dock. On arrival, what occurred? 
The dockmaster thrust a ticket under his 
nose for $15 to sign, the rent charges, and 
he never received a word of thanks for 
his pains. That serious consequences 
might have resulted, possibly loss of life, 
but for his timely assistance was not con~ 
sidered. The one thought was the rent 
money for the New Yorker’s boat. What 
was the result, he left that night and 
vowed he would never visit the placé again 
or recommend it to any of his friends. This 
episode shows conclusively that it requires 
brains and tact to run a camp. 

Invariably when a fishing camp has been 
established the formation of a fishing club 
usually ensues. Its aim and object should 
be, aside from promoting good fellowship, 
encouraging use of light tackle. This is 
done by offering handsome prizes as an 
inducement and to encourage anglers to 
join it, and the camp should be the first 
to lend its support and not shoulder all 
the expense upon the club. If there is no 
club, then the camp, to be a success, should 
provide trophies. A camp I know of in 
one of the best locations is a failure be- 
cause of this; as well as inadequate ac- 
commodations, exorbitant prices, unsuitable 
launches and poor boatmen, rented tackle, 
etc. They have a so-called fishing club, 
but the only trophies are some buttons that 
the manager of the camp dispenses to- 
gether with your bill. 

The best kind of a man to run a camp 
or club is one who is an angler himself 
and imbued with the spirit of the game. 
He should possess a pleasing personality, 
and the ability to ingratiate himself with 
people as well as knowing how to use tact 
and diplomacy. 
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What Avenues Has it Not Opened, What Vistas of Beauty Has it Not Made Ours? 


THE CANOE OF BIRCH 


ROMANCE, HISTORY AND PRACTICAL 
EVERYDAY USE CENTER ABOUT IT 


By Pious Jeems, Jr. 


HE romance of the bark canoe will not 
down. It has been written about so 
much, and its association with real 

woods life is so close that interest in the 
Indian canoe will no doubt survive long af- 
ter the last one shall have gone to the Happy 
Grounds with the race that stood as its type 
and sponsor. Contrary to opinion it is 
about as easy to buy a birch bark canoe as 
a wooden or canvas one. Not in city sport- 
ing goods stores, of course, for the demand 
does not justify carrying a stock, and to 
tell the truth a bark canoe would not an- 
swer the purposes of an amateur canoeist, 
nor stand up under the strain that the fac- 
tory-built canoe is subjected to. 

If you want a bark canoe, get into com- 
munication with some general store at a 
“rail end” village in Canada—that is, a 
town lying at the terminus of steel, and 
beyond which there is immediate contact 
with the wilderness. Usually one will find 


a more or less sparse population of Indians . 


trading in these towns, and the merchants 
buy canoes from them. White men can 
build canoes, but few do. The Indian takes 
to it naturally, and excels in the work. He 
ought to for his people have been at it for 
hundreds of years—long before America 
was discovered. The first explorers men- 
tion them, and the work of penetrating an 
unknown continent was expedited or made 
possible only because the Indian canoe was 
adapted to the task. 

From what we know of the canoe of two 
or three centuries ago it did not differ in 
the least from the one of to-day, except 





that the early tribes had not learned to use 
shingle nails instead of wooden pegs in 
their work—which goes to show the su- 
periority of barbarism over civilization. 

The price of a good bark canoe varies, 
but is moderate always. I have bought 
them in Maniwaki, Quebec, as cheaply as 
one dollar a foot, a twelve foot canoe cost- 
ing twelve dollars. But this price differs, 
according to supply and grade. The high 
cost of living affects Lo quite as much as 
the rest of us, and we can’t blame him for 
holding out for firmer quotations. But I 
have also bought canoes in the woods, far 
from the railroad, at lesser figures. 

In selecting a canoe, keep in mind what 
you want it for. A twelve foot canoe is 
good enough for two men who understand 
their business, and you can also carry a 
moderate lot of dunnage in it. But they 
are used mostly for fishing around camp, 
and are particularly desirable on light ex- 
ploring trips to small adjoining lakes. They 
are not to be recommended, however, 
where heavy water is to be encountered, 
nor should the young man take his best girl 
out in one, a la the average canoe picture, 
with mandolin accompaniment, the b. g. 
leaning luxuriously against a cushion, trail- 
ing her lily fingers through the water. That 
would spell upset in the case of a twelve 
foot bark. 


TWELVE foot canoe, well made, will 
weigh from thirty to forty pounds 
when new, but more as they get old, 

for they soak up water and sand gets into 
them. Also, the repairing and patching 








Defeat of the Iroquois on Lake Champlain—Note Canoes—The Early Artist Was 
Unfamiliar With Their Construction. 


From Laverdiere’s Oeuvres de Champlain 


with gum is an item of weight not to be 
overlooked. As length increases, weight 
goes up, but there is always a difference of 
from ten to twenty pounds and more in 
favor of the bark as against the canvas 
canoe. 


Does this advantage hold as to durabil- 
ity? Certainly not. The bark canoe is a 
frail craft in comparison. The birch cov- 
ering gets old, rots in the wet, and dries 
and cracks as well. The weak spots, where 
the water soon comes in, have to be 
gummed carefully and constantly, and every 
patch under the water line impedes speed. 
That is the difference between the bark 
and the canvas. You give a paddle heave 
in a bark, and the canoe stops as soon as 
the power does. The canvas, if smoothly 
painted or varnished, will shoot ahead with 
scarcely diminished speed. This, in a long 
day’s work, counts for much. 

As to construction, see that the bottom of 
the canoe is composed of one piece of 
birch. The joining of other pieces should 
be on the sides above water, and the fewer 
strips used, the better the canoe, if the right 
kind of bark has been selected. ‘ There is 
good bark and bad bark, and it takes an 
expert to tell the difference. Let an expert 
do this for you, if you can’t yourself. 

The cedar ribs—they are all hand-made 
and not finished like those in the store 
canoe—should be rather close together, and 
firmly set. The lining should be of thin 
cedar, smoothly shaved, and neatly set un- 
der the ribs, so that the pieces will not 
work loose, as they are apt to do otherwise. 

The Indian binds the gunwale of his 
canoe, and fastens it together with the split 
roots of larch. “Wauttap,” he pronounces 
it, even though he may not spell it that 
way. It wraps like rattan and looks like 
it. In former days he used 
wooden pegs to fasten the ribs, 
but wire nails are now often sub- 
stituted. It has been a long time 
since I have seen a canoe made 
without nails. In the construction 
of the canoe the Indian builder— 
and his skill makes him a famous 
man if his industry is in propor- 
tion—stakes out a frame on the 


ground, and follows the lines closely. In 
fact his method does not differ much from 
that of the shipbuilder, but on a very much 
smaller scale. I have wondered many times 
why the enterprising managers of our 
sportsmen’s shows never secured some good 
Indian canoe builder and kept him at work 
during the exhibition. It would be an easy 
matter to arrange this and inexpensive. 


ARK canoes—the big five and six 

fathom Hudson Bay freighters ex- 

cepted—are mostly shallower than the 
canvas variety. This means that they 
should be flatter and broader, but the 
rule does not hold. The round bot- 
tomed ones roll too easily, and are not 
to be handled carelessly. In buying, try 
to get a wide flat canoe, the sides of which 
roll in somewhat towards the top. I would 
not recommend anything less than twelve 
feet, and fifteen feet is better, even for 
light use. The smallest canoe I recall in 
actual use was eight feet in length. It 
was used as a relay by a woods courier, who 
had a long route, with many small lakes 
to traverse, and resembled an enlarged 
spoon. The ten foot canoe is not uncom- 
mon, but it is also a one man proposition. 
After all, old Nessmuk, with his “Sairy 
Gamp” and successors, had them beaten 
for lightness. 

The canvas canoe fifteen feet long weighs 
generally about sixty to sixty-five pounds. 
‘In response to an insistent demand from 
the wilderness clan, manufacturers are now 
turning out a fifty-pound fifteen foot canoe. 
and a well known maker writes that he 
will guarantee to make me a twelve foot 
canvas canoe, eleven or twelve inches in 
depth, thirty-three inches wide, to weigh 
not over forty pounds. This canoe is not 
a freak, but a substantial craft, to stand 
ordinary rough woods use. The lightest 
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canvas canoe of which I have knowledge 
was eleven feet in length, eleven inches 
deep, thirty-two inches wide and weighed 
thirty-six pounds. 


HY the struggle to reduce weight? 
Anybody who has done wilderness 
portaging will answer that ques- 

tion off hand. The longer canoe is best 
in swift water—the cockle shell has no 
place here—but in beating through the un- 
broken bush a long canoe is a nuisance to 
the man carrying one. After you have 
bumped into a few windfalls or have been 
caught between two saplings and have had 
to back out, you will understand why. 

If you do buy a birch bark canoe, treat 
it tenderly. Do not try to walk in it as 
you would in the stiffer canvas craft. Do 
not let it bump too hard against stones, 
or scrape over boulders or obstructions on 
the bottom. ‘What to do with it in the 
winter is a problem. In the extreme cold 
climate of the north they will sometimes 
freeze and crack from end to end. The 
Indian and the trapper avoid this proba- 
bility by leaving canoes out in the snow 
all winter. They come through this treat- 
ment apparently without damage. 

When you get a really fine bark canoe 
you have something that expresses all the 
poetry and romance of the North American 
wilderness. Soon it will be the only tangi- 
ble, primeval relic left, for the Indians 
themselves are not building as many as 
before. Not only is good bark getting 
scarcer, but Indians have fallen for the 
white man’s substitute, and you will see 
canvas canoes used by them clear to Hud- 
son Bay and beyond. In fact the Great 
Company itself and the railroad construc- 
tion gangs and lumber companies as well 
no longer depend on the bark. The can- 
vas canoe, which is only the red man’s orig- 
inal invention, made stronger and more 
durable, is heir to future woods’ travel. 

I might add a word in conclusion as to 
different tribal styles as expressed in bark 
canoes, but these are non-essentials now. 
A learned writer called attention about a 
year ago in Forest and Stream to the pecu- 
liar high turn and roll of the Mic Mac 
canoe and promised something more on 
the subject, so I will leave it to him. Every 
school boy is familiar with the lines in 
which Longfellow describes the building of 
a canoe by Hiawatha, but is it generally 
known that Hiawatha was not a mythical 
personage, and that New York State can 
claim him for her own? About the time 
Europe was entering the period of New 
Learning there seems also to have been a 
Renaissance among the Indians of Amer- 
ica. A young Indian whose advanced ideas 
were not taken kindly by the stand patters 
of his own tribe, the Onondagas, farther 
west, came to the Mohawks, and was 
adopted into membership. He it was who 
formed the coalition which resulted in the 

League of Five Nations—after- 
ward the Six Nations—the dread- 
ed Iroquois. He was the original 
Geo. W. Progressive of his time, 
and his real name was Hayonh- 
wah’ta. We know him as Hiawa- 
tha, and central New York rather 
than the shores of Lake Superior 
was his home. Curiously enough 
there is at Cooperstown a monu- 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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66 HAT luck?” 
“Three woodcock and a ruffed 
grouse.” 

“Where is your dog?” 

“Haven’t any dog.” 

“T don’t see how you can get any birds 
witout a dog!” 

I have been through that conversation 
so many times that my answers are men- 
tally stereotyped and always ready. I am 
fond of hunting, and I do hunt every 
opportunity that I get during our open 
season which is from October 8th to No- 
vember 23rd: Down here in Eastern Con- 
necticut the game consists chiefly of ruffed 
grouse, quail, woodcock, grey squirrels and 
rabbits. Of course along the rivers and 
sea shore there are plenty of ducks but 
back inland ducks are occasional surprises 
—that’s all. 

When you take your gun out of the cabi- 
net and don your togs for a day in the 
woods, you have but a slight idea what 
the day’s bag will be. Game is not plenti- 
ful in this section, but the variety that one 
runs across puts a special delight in a Con- 
necticut hunt. 

I have hunted with companions behind 
good dogs and had splendid sport, but it 
has been my experience that if the dogs 
were good on quail they were a bit lacking 
on grouse or woodcock. When out with 
bird dogs, you never feel like shooting a 
couple of grey squirrels for a stew, or di- 
recting a fleeing cotton tail towards a pie. 
You feel that by so doing the owner of 
the dogs might object. 

Of course, it is lots of sport watching 
good dogs work—I hope to enjoy many a 
day in the future behind them—but when 
you come right down to facts we want 
thrills when hunting and the dogs get the 
most of them. Behind the dogs, shooters 
are inclined to be a trifle lax; they depend 
altogether on the dogs for finding the game. 
When the dogs freeze on game, then the 
sportsmen’s muscles get tense, pulses seem 
to beat faster and the keen delight of hunt- 
ing is realized. After the game has been 
flushed and brought to bag or has escaped, 
then immediately the sportsmen drop back 
into that state of dependence—on the dogs. 

If you would like to go bird hunting and 
have that alert, active, keen, high-strung 
feeling ever present—the same feeling that 
you have when you are expecting game to 
flush—then stick by this article a little 
longer. 

Here’s how! Go bird hunting. Go with- 
out a dog. Go alone. 


* By George S. Brown. 


After the Hunting Season is Over, Look Up Cases Like This and Put Protective 
Policies Into Practice. 


Now don’t go up into the air right off; 
listen to this: If I had but a single day 
during the autumn to hunt and it was to 
be spent here -in Eastern Connecticut, I 
would turn down all invitations to shoot 
over dogs—all bids to accompany other 
sportsmen. I’d just go alone and have a 
glorious time. Whenever I should make a 
good shot, I’d have the game to take home 
for proof; whenever I made a: miss—that’s 
all there would be to it. No excuses to 
offer, laying the blame on bad light, inter- 
fering brush or poor shells. No lies neces- 
sary. 


HE main reason why I like to go hunt- 
ing alone is because from the time you 
flush your first bird until you quit for 

the day, you are prepared for and expect- 
ing action. .That’s the secret. You must 
not relax, for the very instant that you for- 
get you are your own dog, about then a big 
fat ruffed grouse will crash out of the 
undergrowth behind you—you and your gun 
are not ready. 

Last Saturday, which, by the way, was 
October 14th, I got out into the woods for 
my opening hunt. The night previous I 
had gotten things together and handy for 
the next afternoon. My rig is unbeautiful 
to gaze upon, but brush and briers respect 


no man’s duds. Hunting without a dog 
demands brush and brier proof clothing. 
Here is the make-up I use and it suits 
me. I'll begin at the top: 


Head covering, leather every time. I use 
an old. leather auto cap with a medium 
visor. Here’s why. Passing through brush 
and briers, the cloth, felt or canvas cap 
or hat will get yanked off continually. You 
need your hands for other work. The 
leather cap gets scratched badly but your 
head never does for the cap will stick 
where it belongs. Above all, avoid a wide 
brim on a hat. I always like to catch the 
first rustle made by flushing game so as 
to get into action without delay. A broad 
brim on a hat will confuse one greatly as 
to the direction from which the bird is 
flushing. Without a dog, you never know 
just where:a bird is going to flush from. 
Quick work is required, otherwise—none 
at all. Try a broad brim hat and then a 
brimless one if you are in doubt. It’s 
about the ratio of 40 yards to 20 yards, 
and the 40 yard shot in the brush you 
rarely shoot. 

Coat. Ordinary heavy canvas with cor- 
duroy lined collar and cuffs to avoid chaf- 
ing. Coat must be plenty loose with open- 
ings beneath the arm pits for quick easy 
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movement. Game 
pockets in the coat of 
course. Keep game at 
back as much as pos- 
sible. It hinders less. 
Trousers. Heavy €an- 
vas with reinforcement 
at front of thighs ex- 
tending down below 
knees. You must at 
times wade through 
briers. Two thicknesses 
of canvas make good 
protection. Keep them 
on and up by means of 
heavy suspenders. A 
belt for holding up 
trousers is uncomfort- 
able. Leggings. Heavi- 
est, stiffest canvas knee 
leggings you can get. 
Light, flimsy, wrinkly 
leggings are a “cussed” nuisance. You will 
appreciate this if you have a pair and they 
begin to settle down and crumple about 
your ankles. A crack on the shin will win 
a vote for the heavy canvas. 

Footwear. Ordinary shoes. By this, I 
mean if you have an old pair of comfort- 
able shoes, not heavy as lead or uppers 
full of holes for twigs or chestnut burrs 
to get in and put you out, they are just 
the things. Either have the shoes tapped 
with rubber soles (never rubber heels—I 
tried that out and the edges of the rubber 
heels were quickly torn away by stubs 
and rocks and my ankles were rolling in 
all directions) or put on a pair of thick 
soled storm rubbers. You must at times 
crawl up or down ledges, over walls, etc. 
You must feel—be sure of not slipping. 
If rubbers cause your feet to unduly per- 
spire, then by all means use rubber taps 
on the shoes. There is one advantage in 
using storm rubbers. Your leggings come 
down and just cover the tops of the rubbers 
so you can wallow through quite a mud 
hole and not get your feet wet. Lace your 
leggings tightly at the knees and ankles 
to keep out sticks. Don’t use buckled leg- 
gings as they seem to have a well developed 
apparent perversity, and will reach out for 
a branch or bull-brier just to fetch you up 
with a yank, when you don’t want to be 
yanked. 

Carrying ammunition. Carry your shells 
in a leather belt fitted with a shoulder strap. 
Shell vests, shell bags, coat pockets are all 
good but not as good as the belt. Get a 
belt that you can crawl through—by this 
I mean get one large enough to go around 
you and hang slack. Attach belt having 
buckle at right side of waist above the hip. 
Let the left side sag down outside the left 
hip. Tighten shoulder strap so as to take 
most of the strain. This is a good ar- 
rangement. You won’t lose your shells 
when you crawl through a wire fence or 
when you take a drink out of the brook. 
If you carry a variety of loads, 
they won’t get mixed. Let’s 
see, we've got our clothes on 
now, haven’t we? Next, our 
gun and shells. I am using at 
the present time, a 16 gauge 
double, 26-inch barrels, right 
cylinder, left modified, six and 
one-quarter pounds. For loads 
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I carry 2%4 drams bulk smokeless, 1 ounce 
No. 8 shot (chilled if I can get it). Later 
in the season I substitute 714 shot for some 
of the 8s. That is a trap-shooter’s habit, 
When I get sufficient money stored up, 
I am going to get a 6% lb. 12 gauge double 
with 25 inch barrels, right cylinder, left 
modified. I will us 234 drams 1 ounce to 
1 % 8s. I’m not what you might term in 
want of a 12 gauge gun as I have two at 
present, but we are of no use on this earth 
when we arrive at the point where we have 
no further desires. 
Now, let us get into the woods, or better, 
go over my last Saturday’s hunt with me. 
My hunt was for the afternoon only and 
when I arrived home for dinner, I dis- 
covered a real calamity. It was roast 
chicken, potatoes, turnips, celery, gravy, 
squash pie. Of course it was a calamity. 
Think of attempting to enjoy such a feast 
when your mind is made up to go hunting 
—when your thoughts are upon Plain Hill 
where the throbbing of a distant drumming 
grouse drifts faintly to your ears. Of 
course you couldn’t enjoy it. Neither could I. 
I soon was rigged out and on my way. 
Generally I am a very careful, considerate 
driver, but it’s not when I’m going hunting. 
Then I hit only the high spots, and where 
but a moment before, you could have seen 
my striking figure huddled behind the 
wheel, nothing but a smell of burned gaso- 
line tinged with cylinder oil remains. That’s 
me going hunting. 


OWN into the pasture I went, having 

left the car at a friend’s house. I 

slipped an old soft flexible gauntlet 
glove over my left hand. My right hand I 
keep bare. When working your way 
through thick brush, you use your left hand 
to open a way and to protect your face 
from scratches, that is why I wear the 
glove. A gauntlet glove is best as no briers 
or twigs get up your sleeve. Ata time like 
this, you are compelled to hold your gun 
with one hand. Hold it by the grip just 
back of the trigger guard and in a ver- 
tical position, barrels pointed upward. If 
at any time you should ‘stumble or fall, 
never, never let go of your gun. 

A clump of white birches surrounded by 
bay-berry bushes caught my eye and into 
them I went. Whirr! Out went a ruffed 
grouse not even giving me a glimpse of 
her. My ear told me the general direction 
that she had gone in, so I made my way 
after her. Remember, when you start a 
bird, always follow that bird. There may 
be others but you don’t know for sure 
where they are. The one you have flushed 
you are pretty sure of starting again if you 
go after her, and you may start others. 

That whirring grouse did the business, 
for immediately I was keyed up to the 
point. With the fore-end of my gun rest- 
ing in the palm of my left hand, I grasped 
the grip with my right hand having my 


index finger on the for- 
ward trigger — “safe” 
off of course. In other 
words, ready to shoot 
almost instantly. Tak- 
ing the general course 
of the fleeing grouse, I 
zigzagged through the 
brush with eyes and 
ears wide open. I 
emerged into an old 
lane way, and if there 
is one thing that a 
grouse cannot resist, it 
is to fly along an open 
stretch such as an old 
roadway offers. I took 
the cue and _ stepped 
along right briskly. 
Don’t sneak up on a 
bird. I should have 
said don’t try to sneak 
up on a bird, for you are very likely 
not to make a success of it. As I walked 
along the lane I noticed a thick bunch of 
brush off to one side and a clear space lead- 
ing to it. “If I was that bird, I’d have 
cut through there and hid in that brush 
pile.” That is what I said to myself, so I 
just stepped in that direction to see. 

A rustle and a whistle in front and up 
in the air is a woodcock. “Bang!” goes 
the right, miss! “Bang!” goes the left, 
got him! Before I take a step, I break my 
gun and put in fresh shells. I have been 
caught that way—empty gun—too many 
times. With an empty gun you go to find 
your bird and you flush another one nearby 
and are unable to shoot. After reloading, 
I had just smoothed down the feathers on 
the “long bill” and packed him in my pocket 
when a second one flushed. I was ready 
and the first shot dropped him. Then I 
heard my ruffed grouse rise out ahead of 
me but still out of sight. 

I had gone not more than a hundred 
feet before another woodcock flushed but 
before I could get into action he had got 
behind a scrub oak and escaped. Only a 
few more steps and up jumps another 
which I bring down with my left after 
shooting holes in the air with the right. 

No more woodcock being in the vicinity, 
I took after my grouse. Walking down 
through the brush I entered a chestnut 
grove and after working through every 
likely spot, I missed a good chance at a 
woodcock and then flushed my grouse or 
one of its companions. I was plenty near 
enough for a good shot, but the bird rose 
from behind a large tree trunk and kept 
behind it till out of range. 

The sun was now getting down towards 
the western horizon and if I wanted a 
grouse, I’d have to get busy. On I went and 
over in one corner of a nearby pasture 
was a couple of old apple trees. Wild 
grape vines ran over the trees and made 
a good place for birds. I stepped in under 

the trees and two grouse went 
out of the tree tops back of 
me. Wheeling, I let one of 
them have the right barrel at 
about twenty yards and missed 
clean. I swung after him, 
pressing the rear trigger just 
as the barrel swept past the 
fleeing bird. It was a good 
shot. I had my bird. 
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GROUSE DOGS AND TRIALS 


EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH STANDARDS 
FOR A GENTLEMAN'S SHOOTING’ DOG 


WAY back in the mountains of North 

Central Pennsylvania, nine miles 

from the little city of Kane, last 
month, almost a hundred men, enthusiasts 
on the grouse dog, followed on foot over 
a rough, mountainous country the running 
of almost fifty braces of dogs. As the 
courses must have averaged close to two 
miles in length it is ‘evident that these men 
were enthusiastically interested in the per- 
formances that were going on, else they 
would not have expended the energy neces- 
sary to cover one hundred miles of such 
rough country in a little over five days, and 
the question naturally occurs—why? 

The history of breeding and of field trials 
for bird dogs teaches us that the American 
bird dog is a much more highly developed 
individual than his English ancestor. Ex- 
perience has taught these men and many 
others that the bird dog in America has 
not in the past been developed, through 
field trials at least, in the proper way to 
make of him a dog able to handle the 
greatest game bird in the world—the ruffed 
grouse of our forest regions. 


T was for this reason over three years 
ago, that the writer, after a campaign of 
publicity and education, succeeded in 

inducing the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, 
an organization of amateur lovers of the 
bird dog, to father the first Grouse Dog 
Championship which was run at Killarney 
Park, in Fayette County, during the first 
week in December of 1913. 

This Grouse Dog Championship was run 
for the fourth time at Kane in November, 
1916, and that there was a demand for such 
a test of the bird sense of dogs is evidenced 
by the fact that while the trial at Killarney 
Park drew only 12 starters, and those of 
only average class, the Kane trials this year 
had a total of 69 starters out of an entry 
of 84, and the Pennsylvania Field Trial 
Club expects, on its fifth running of these 
trials next fall, to have more than 100 dogs 
as starters. This is a record which indi- 
cates the increase in interest and in en- 
thusiasm in the grouse dog tests, but the 
number of entries no more reflects the in- 
terest than does the class of dogs that com- 
peted, and we believe the general class of 
the competitors has been lifted year by year 
fully to as great an extent as the number 
of entries. 

The primary purpose in establishing 
grouse trials was based on the desire for 
the establishment of a line of breeding that 
would be marked by the possession of un- 
usual bird sense—bird sense in dogs mean- 
ing in a large way ambition to hunt, bird- 
instinct and bird-wisdom. We had, for 
many years previously, seen the great Na- 
tional field trials on quail produce a line 
of dogs which we believed were physically 
unfitted to compete all day long with the 


By James Sansom. 


strength, endurance and bird work, and we 
were aiming at developing blood-strains by 
which, through proper breeding, we might 
attain finally the ideal gentlemen’s shooting 
dog on grouse. 


HERE have been many differences of 
opinion on the judging of the dogs at 
the four championship trials that have 

been run, and we can safely expect that 
there will continue to be varying estimates 


Fanny Kid, Grouse Dog Champion, 1913, 
Owned By Frank Mellon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of the justice of the awards at the grouse 
trials. 

In the first place, individual standards of 
grouse dog excellence vary widely. Many 
men, perhaps most men who are grouse 
shooters, prefer the slow, careful dog which 
never flushes a bird. Others prefer the 
dog which by extremely wide searching 
will cover a great amount of territory, 
find far more birds than the slow dog, 
but, on account of his speed and the difficult 


difficulties of a grouse country, and many |i 


of which did not handle birds very well. 
We believed that speed and excessive range 
had been developed at the expense of 


nature of the cover he is working, will 
flush many birds, not intentionally, but be- 
cause he is traveling faster than his nose. 

Somewhere between these extremes there 
is a happy medium and to our mind that is 
what the judges at these trials have been 
trying to secure. ; 

Given such a dog, of persistent and intel- 
ligent searching quality and high-bred in- 
stinct, without such extreme range or speed 
as to be out of sight, the next factor is 
the matter of control and training that will 
make a dog obedient, that will make him 
hunt to the gun, that will make him staunch 
on point, perfect in his handling. of birds 
after he has found them, and steady to 
shot and wing. 

Then enters the third factor, that is what 
might be called class, including both style, 
gait and intelligence in ground work, as well 
as natural style on point. The entire prob- 
lem at judging a grouse dog at trials is that 
of estimating with each individual dog the 
amount of weight which should be attached 
to each of these three factors, and it is in 
the individual differences of opinion about 
the relative importance of searching, which 
also includes range; bird handling, which 
includes all the points of training; and na- 
tural class and style, that there has arisen 
a difference in the judging of grouse dogs 
when on trial and therefore, a difference 
in the estimates of what should constitute 
a perfect grouse dog. 

N the grouse trials to date we luckily 

have been spared from the necessity of 

watching many of that class of dogs, 
which was in evidence at the quail trials 
not so long ago, and which might be 
termed “aimless runners,” and we do not 
believe that a dog of this character could 
possibly be placed in a championship grouse 
trial under any of the judges that have so 
far presided. We have had, at some trials, 
what might have seemed to be an undue 
emphasis placed on such a minor factor in 


“ 


AT THE FIRST GROUSE-DOG CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Group of Handlers and Followers: Judge John Begg, Right Middle Row; Champion 
Fanny Russell With Her Owner on Right; Frank Mellon on Right Belew. 
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the securing of an ideal grouse dog as, for 
instance, steadiness to shot and wing; and 
we have perhaps had too much emphasis 
placed on the searching instinct, as dem- 
onstrated in ability to find birds, with a con- 
sequent sacrifice of the standard of staunch- 
ness and training; and we have had, in an 
individual instance, undue emphasis placed 
on the class or natural style of a dog; but 
we have not had, so far as the writer is 
aware, and he has seen almost every dog 
run that has competed in these trials, any 
dogs come there that were not hunting for 
birds and that did not handle birds, fairly 
well, at least when they found them. 


N considering the history of grouse dog 
| trials and their probable effect on the 

future lines of breeding among setters 
and pointers, we have advanced sufficiently 
to analyze the progress that we have made 
in the four years of these trials, as evinced 
by the physical standards, natural searching 
qualities, the training and style of the dogs 
that were placed. In the first trial at Kil- 
larney Park, which was judged by Mr. John 
Beggs, of Pittsburgh, with the writer acting 
as assistant in observing one of the dogs 
when they became separated, the cham- 
pionship was awarded to the dog, Fanny 
Russell, then four years old. 

Fanny was a dog of very considerable 
natural style, both on point and in her way 
of working. She was also an extremely 
intelligent searcher, and moreover, one of 
those dogs that seemed to have an uncanny 
ability to find birds. In her handling of 
birds at that time she was not perfect and 
her fault lay largely in the manner in which 
she approached birds, as she had at times a 
tendency to crowd, and the ruffed grouse 


DAN, IR., 
The Grouse Dog Champion of 1915, on Point During His Championship Race. 


She was staunch 
and stylish on point and fairly steady to 


will stand no crowding. 


shot and wing. In physique, she was a 
fair-sized, close-coupled dog, black and 
white in color, with only a fair head but 
very sturdy in body, and very evidently 
a dog which could keep going at her hunt- 
ing gait all day long. Several of the dogs 
that were placed. behind her excelled her 
in the handling of birds when found, sev- 
eral others were possessed of even more 
style, and one or two were notably of bet- 
ter class in running and range. The qual- 
ities that won the championship for her 
were intelligence in searching and high de- 
velopment of the hunting instinct, with a 
consequent finding of more birds than any 
other dog, and a satisfactory amount of 
proper training, and style. 

The second Grouse Dog Championship 
was run at Penfield in Clearfield County 
and had 24 starters, just double the num- 
ber of the first. It was won by Boyd’s 
King, a big, sturdy, black and white son of 
Don Kaul out of Fanny Danstone. King 
was bred from a line of grouse dogs, as 
also was Fanny Russell, but he had far 
more class in running than Fanny, was a 
wider-ranging dog, and a more. merry 
worker. He was also a more careful dog 
on approach and was under better control. 
To those of us who saw both dogs run, he 
did not seem to have quite the intelligence 
in searching that the previous champion 
had displayed, nor was he so stylish on 
point nor so positive in his location when 
he had found birds. 

Of the dogs that competed with him at 
Penfield, there were some who deserved 
special mention because exemplifying cer- 
tain traits that are either desirable or un- 





desirable in a grouse dog. Undoubtedly the 
best bird-handler at that trial was the bitch, 
Fieldy May Fly, who had to be withdrawn 
after her third series because of illness. 
She had not King’s merry way of hunting 
nor was she so classy a runner and per- 
haps she lacked championship caliber in 
these important essentials.. It is notable 
that in this trial King went up against the 
dog that was later to take the championship 
crown from him, in Rodfield Dan, Jr., son 
of Rodfield Dan out of Furness Gladstone, 
which was placed third. At that time, 
Rodfield Dan seemingly lacked experience 
on birds and was defective to a marked ex- 
tent in his method of approach, although 
a dog of very evident quality and natural 
ability. 

The second place at Penfield went to 
perhaps the most consistently performing 
dog at the trials, Kirk’s Billy, by Sirdar 
Antonio-Springfield Bess. Billy was a big 
copper belton, and owed his lower rating to 
a lack of style both in hunting and bird- 
handling. In the judgment of many at that 
trial, the judges, by placing too great an 
emphasis on steadiness to shot and wing, 
eliminated one naturally great dog and the 
one which perhaps handled his birds on 
point more brilliantly than did any of the 
competitors excepting Fieldy May Fly, and 
that was the dog, Doctor D., by Pompey- 
Meadow View Lady Bess. Doctor D. was 
by all odds the most industrious worker, 
the most merry runner and persistent 
searcher in the race, handling his birds 
beautifully on point, and made his fatal 
error in chasing a crippled bird. After 
penalizing him severely for his unsteadiness 
to wing and shot, the judges, in the third 
series of the race, found so many other 
dogs lacking in this same quality that they 
were compelled to go back and take up dogs 
that had been discarded after their first 
series and put them in a fourth series. 
Champion King was a contender from the 
first and after Doctor D.’s error in the 
second series was conceded the champion- 
ship, and the third and fourth series were 
run solely for the purpose of determining 
the second, third and fourth places. 


O great had the interest in these trials 
become and so large was the number 
of probable entries for the third grouse 

trial championship which was run last year 
on the same ground as this year’s champion- 
ship, that the club, after careful consider- 
ation, added two stakes to its program— 
one a Derby and the other an All-Age 
stake, which was supposedly to be judged 
on shooting dog standards, eliminating 
many of the factors of natural class and 
style which were considered in the making 
of a champion. It was the presumption 
that this stake would be judged largely on 
bird work. In many respects the grounds 
at Kane proved to be the best yet found, 
the country was more birdy, the cover was 
more open so that the runnings could be 
seen, and the courses were more equal in 
birds. The championship was won by Rod- 
field Dan, Jr., whose breeding has been 
previously described. Dan proved to be a 
much better dog in 1915 than he was in 
1914. ‘He is essentially a bird-finder, work- 
ing his course with extreme intelligence and 
a very fair amount of range. In his actual 
work on birds after they were found, he, 
















like Fanny Russell, was not perfect, and 
his fault was the same one which she had 
displayed, namely, a lack of care in ap- 
proaching birds; in other words, at times 
Dan seemed to be going faster than his 
nose. At the same time, this fault was 
compensated, in the view of the judges, by 
his bird-finding ability. He was staunch 
on point but possessed only a fair amount 
of style. His running gait, while as wide 
as any grouse dog’s should be, was not 
attractive, stylish, nor particularly merry. 
He is a dog of wonderful ambition and 
persistence and seemed -to get better the 
longer he was down. 

In view of the establishment of the All- 
Age or Shooting Dog stake the club per- 
mitted only one placing behind the cham- 
pionship, that of runner-up, and this honor 
was halved between the dog, Grouse B’O, 
a son of Victor B’O out of Lady Countess 
Okaw, and Duke of Claremore, by Robert 
Lee Burns, and as there were 26 starters 
in the race, including the 1915 champion, 
and all of them high-class dogs, it is evi- 
dent that both the winner and runner-up 
must have been possessed of a great deal 
of ability. Grouse B’O, to our mind, is an 
ideal shooting dog; strong where Dan was 
weak in the matter of approaching birds 
and nailing them by a perfect point; weak 
where Dan was strong, in that he had not 
sufficient range nor was he sufficiently in- 
dependent in his searching. He was also a 
trifle below Dan in natural style and class, 
both in running’ and on point. Champion 
King came to this trial out of condition 
and perhaps, in proper form, would have 
repeated his victory of the year before. He 
had, if anything, more class in his running 
and more persistence in his searching than 
he showed in his championship year. He 
was down with another class dog, the Duke 
of Claremore, and the race between them in 
the second series was a most interesting 
one as both dogs were almost perfect, ex- 
cepting that both were out of condition and 
tired somewhat toward the end. King was 
the more independent in his work, the Duke 
perhaps a bit more thorough in his search- 
ing. In handling birds the Duke was fault- 
less and King almost so. The bird oppor- 
tunities in the course were limited to a 
much greater extent than on the course 
allotted to Dan Rodfield, Jr., and Grouse 
B’O. The judges developed a queer turn 
of mind when they divided the runner-up 
honors between Grouse and the Duke of 
Claremore, as the dogs were of two distinct 
types, as unlike as two grouse dogs could 
be, both in their way of going, their hand- 
ling of birds, and in. their physical condi- 
tion. 


HE Shooting Dog Stake, which it was 

expected would be judged entirely on 

bird work, was apparently judged on 
the same lines as the championship and was 
won by the champion, Rodfield Dan, Jr. 
Second place was divided between Grouse 
and Sir Roger de Coverly II. The peculiar 
incident in this trial was that Sir Roger II 
was down in his first series with his sire, 
Sir Roger de Coverly, who had the reputa- 
tion of being the best grouse dog in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, and the young dog out- 
birded his sire. Grouse and Sir Roger de 
Coverly II more fairly divided second in 
this stake than is true in most cases. Sir 
Roger had an edge in style and Grouse an 
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SOME CLASSY BIRD WORK. 
Duke of Claremore and Champion Boyd's King, on Point During the 1915 
Grouse Dog Trials. 
showed physical qualities which should go 
toward the making of a good grouse dog, 
namely, plenty of hunting instinct, keen- 
ness of nose and endurance. 


edge in bird-handling, and both of them had 
only the average shooting dog range and 
were staunch and steady. The judges also 
divided third in this stake between three 
dogs—Mohawk Monon, son of Mohawk 
out of Moneche; Lord Dell Danstone, by 
Duke of Norfolk-Otregi Pearl; and the 
pointer Duke E. by Pearl’s Gill-Bess—all 
of which were not only bird-finders and 
good bird handlers but possessed of con- 
siderable class and style. 


Some of the dogs placed in the previous 
year were in evidence at this trial, notably 
Kirk’s Billy and Fieldy May Fly, both of 
whom also competed in the championship. 
Neither of them had improved, however, 
to the same extent as Rodfield Dan, Jr., 
although both of them were perfect in 
their bird work and put up honest, intelli- 


_gent searching races. 


The first Grouse Dog Derby. developed 
eight starters and the winner was Commis- 
sioner’s Count, son of that noted bird dog, 
Commissioner out of the excellent grouse 
dog, Fieldy May Fly. He displayed his 
sire’s class in running and his dam’s intel- 
ligence in handling and searching for birds. 
The second dog was Outra Rodney, a little 
gyp by Prince Rodney’s Count out of Su- 
sie S. She distinguished herself mainly 
by her merry way of working and the 
marvelous control under which her handler, 
R. L. Keesler kept her. Ida May White- 
stone, a puppy of Babblebrook Joe out of 
Nancy Whitestone, finished third; and 
Babblebrook Boy, son of Babblebrook Joe 
out of Fleetfoot Flois, finished fourth. 


It is well to note here that two descend- 
ants of grouse dog trial contenders made 
their appearance in this first Derby, the 
winner, Commissioner’s Count being a son 
of Fieldy May Fly; and Regis Mack, who 
won the first merit, being a son of King; 
and it is also notable that both these dogs 





HE Grouse Dog Trials of 1916, which 
were run again at Kane, included be- 
sides the Championship, a Derby and 

an All-Age stake, and once more the judges 
proceeded to judge both the championship 
and the all-age stake on the same qualities. 
The winner of both events proved to be 
the orange and white ticked setter, Lam- 
berton’s Mack, a son of Momoney out of 
Susan Howard. In style, both in running 
and on point, Mack had an edge on any 
grouse dog champion to date. He is an 
exceedingly merry worker, of smooth gait, 
persistent and intelligent in his searching, 
and extremely stylish on point. The fact 
that weather conditions were bad and snow 
covered the ground affected the bird oppor- 
tunities of all the dogs that competed this 
year, and added to the difficulties of the 
judges. There was not nearly so much 
clean-cut bird work in this year’s champion- 
ship or in the other stakes as there was 
in previous years, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Derby, the first series of 
which was run on bare ground. A snow 
storm began after the first series of the 
Derby and kept up intermittently all week. 
This made the bird work extremely diffi- 
cult for all the contenders. No dog can 
handle a bird as well on snow as on the 
bare ground. Moreover, there was an ap- 
parent scarcity of grouse on the course 
this year compared with the number of 
birds found last year. This condition was 
true all over Pennsylvania and most of the 
grouse states, and was due to the ex- 
ceedingly wet rearing season. 

The runner-up this year was Count Glad- 
stone Glad, a dog of distinctly higher class 
in very many ways than has so far been 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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MY FIRST BEAR HUNT 


A NOVICE AT THE GAME HAS ALL 
THE THRILLS AND MOST OF THE BAG 


By Col. James L. Goodloe. 


LTHOUGH I have 

A grown old enough 

to shrink from the 

taking of most of 

God’s creatures, my 

thoughts often revert to 

the exciting times in the 

M is sissippi 

Valley when 

I, was a lad. 

In those 

days the 

woods were 

full of game, 

and the 

streams with 

fish. In the 

winter of 1860 there was only one land- 

ing of any importance on the Big Sun- 

flower River from its mouth on the Yazoo 

to its headwaters in North Mississippi. 

This was at Holland’s Landing three 

miles from Deer Creek, and a very rough 

wagon road led to the creek, touching it 

eight miles north from Rolling Fork. The 

cane brake on the east side of Deer Creek 

extended from the Yazoo nearly to Green- 

ville, broken ‘only by an occasional planta- 

tion. This brake was from one to three 

or four miles wide, and here and on the 

streams was a hunter’s paradise. The 

game consisted of bear, deer, panther, 

wolves, foxes, wildcat, turkeys, swans, 
duck, geese, but no quails. 

In the autumn of 1860, Winter Goodloe, 
my eldest brother, had cut a trail from the 
Holland Landing road for six miles, north- 
wardly, through the center of the cane 
brake, and another beginning three miles 
north of that road, and running east for 
two miles through the brake. This was 
preparatory for the last meeting of four 
brothers of us for a hunting frolic at our 
place, Greatland, on Deer Creek. Charles 
Shackleford, Jr., of Canton, and John Cam- 
eron, of Deer Creek, were there. 

We met before daybreak in December, 
1860. Our negro boy, King, who was mas- 
ter of the hounds, had taken fifteen hounds 
and halfbreeds to the south end of the long 
trail, beginning at the road above men- 
tioned, and was to put the pack in at day- 
break. Meantime we rode to the northern 
cross trail. Winter placed me near the 
clearing, and strung the other boys out 
upon it at intervals of about two hundred 
yards, so that we might intercept the bear 
when pursued by King and his pack. 

We were posted at daylight, and the sun 
was just rising when I heard the distant 
hornlike note of Old Rip, who with Rob, 
Bettie, and Callie were of the famous Har- 
ry Hill strain of deer or bear hounds, and 
were almost infallible on the scent. The 
two first were tall, strong, heavy jointed 
dogs, strong breasted, and reliable. Usu- 
ally they were the leaders, in whom the 
pack had entire confidence. They were 
slow but sure. There were four or five 
other thoroughbred hounds, and a lot of 


halfbreeds, used for overhauling and stop- 
ping the game. Of these old Sut Lovin- 
good was the most famous. He bayed 
like the halloo of a strong lunged giant, 
and was fearless and expert in nipping the 
legs of the game. 

I had never seen a wild bear, and that is 
why Winter had posted me at a point 
where a bear had never been known to run 
when chased by the hounds. They invari- 
ably seek the dense cane when pursued, al- 
though they usually tack and come back, 
but keep within the heavy cane. 

Old Rip’s bugle call came from a point 
half a mile south from me, and sounded 
as if he was on a cold trail, but it was al- 
most enough to make my hair knock my 
cap from my head. For a while there was 
no repetition. I heard an occasional yelp 
from the halfbreeds as they seemed to 
move nearer to the clearing. Then I 
moved as fast as I could over the cane 


Hunting in the Mississippi Bayous. 


stubble where it had been cut off, toward 
the field. As I hurried around an im- 
mense gum tree which obstructed the trail, 
a THING seemingly as large as an ox, 
rose up within a few feet of me, standing 
on its hind legs, with mouth open. We 
had loaned other guns to our guests, and 
I had only a ten-bore single-barrelled shot 
gun, muzzle loader, charged with a heavy 
load of Dupont black powder, an ounce 
ball and three buckshot. In a real “Buck 
Ague,” and in terror, I fired full in the 
face of the beast, which fell dead as I 
turned to get out of the way. 

At the crack of my gun the pack came 
tearing through the cane, and opening in 
full cry as they found a hot trail. What 
a holiday racket they made as they cov- 
ered the fearful animal which had fallen 
to my aim! 

While I stood by, admiring my game, and 
priding myself with success, the little six- 
month’s old, Crowd, who was, like myself, 
on his first legs, sounded his bugle note 
several hundred yards to the north. The 
elder and experienced dogs pricked up 


their ears, but appeared not to credit the 
young son of Rip and Bettie. I urged 
them out, however, and followed in the 
wake. Little Crowd had not lied. The 
uproar was fearful to my unaccustomed 
ears, but, enthused on my first chase, and 
sustained by success, I followed as fast 
as the cane would permit, yelling like “a 
painter.” Soon I heard the struggle, and 
came up to the whole pack covering a two 
hundred pounder, a two year old bear. 
Now, here was my opportunity for more 
glory! I hauled out my heavy knife, about 
a foot long and sharp on both edges, made 
by our blacksmith, pushed tke dogs aside, 
and kneeled to stick the struggling bear 
to the heart, which, you know, and I had 
been told, lies low down in the left side, 
below the ribs. When I got in, the dogs 
evidently thought I had him, and loosed 
their holds. The powerful youngster im- 
mediately raised up and made at me. I 
fell back on him and gave him my boot 
heel, which he seized and began to rip my 
kip boot legs with his hind claws, but the 
dogs immediately seized him as I did more 
yelling than ever. I finished the young 
fellow while they held on, and I feel sorry 
for it to this day. 

Tying the cord, which we always had 
around our waists, under his lower front 
teeth, I dragged him slowly to where his 
mother was lying. It was a hard job, 
and, before I got there, the beautiful and 
now famous little Crowd again broke the 
welkin with the sweetest note that hunter 
ever heard. The pack had now learned to 
respect the call of this young Napoleon, 
and soon had another two year old on his 
back—and I ruthlessly committed another 
murder—but it was not in cold blood. 

Hauling this one also to where the others 
lay dead, I sounded the “death call” on 
my big horn, over nine hundred pounds of 
prime bear meat. 

It was a long time before I heard my 
companions answering my notes. The sun 
was well up, and so was the “jig” of a 
further hunt. 

I had moved away from the battlefield, 
toward the east, and sat down on a log. 
If I had then used tobacco I suppose I 
would have lighted a pipe. Then Winter 
came along at the head of the train. He 
was smoking, and 
glum, and thus ad- 
dressed me: “Well, 

I guess you have 
spoiled this hunt, kill- 
ing bobcats!” .I did 
not disabuse his mind 
of its error as he 
passed by me, on the 
way to our horses and 
home. All at once he 
halted, threw up his 
arms, and shouted 
like a Stentor—“JE- 
RU-SA-LEM!!” Af- 
ter that he assigned 
me to better stands in 
the chase. We had a 
gala time of it 

during that sea- 

son, but parted 

to go to war, 

and never met 

together again. 
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SILKEN WINGS AND MERRY WHISTLE 


AN ADVENTURE WITH DOG AND SHOTGUN 


HE -northern land of romance, the 

valley of Lake Champlain, the Adiron- 

dacks and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, affords both the local and visit- 
ing sportsman a happy hunting ground 
rivaling that eagerly looked forward to by 
the Iroquois, its first owners. On its hills 
and in its valleys the ruffed grouse and 
woodcock equal in their beautiful markings 
the matchless beauty of their surroundings 
and from these miles of hillsides the covert 
hunter may, while at his after-luncheon 
pipe, look off on old Fort Ticonderoga, 
Fort Frederick or Fort Amherst basking 
under a halo of more than two and one half 
centuries; more than two hundred and fifty 
annual autumn flights of woodcock or 
generations of partridges as the sportsman 
might wish to measure time. 

With no intent to detract from or be- 
little the use of the setter or pointer in 
hunting ruffed grouse or woodcock, much 
may be said in favor of hunting them 
“Injin” style—a la Iroquois, if you please— 
provided it be in these old districts where 
the partridge at least has had a thorough 


schooling in the use of the shotgun dating: 


from flintlock days, when the officers of 
that famous French regiment, La Reine, 
in barracks at Fort Ticonderoga, and in a 
later day the Green Mountain Boys, may 
have taken toll from the covies, fully aware 


INTO THE HISTORIC GATEWAY OF CHAMPLAIN 


By Fred O. Copeland. 


of the delicious white breast of this royal 
game bird. 

As for the grouse there can be no doubt 
but that he is hunted more in this manner 
than with the use of dogs, for but few 
sportsmen are so favorably situated as to 
be able to keep a setter or pointer ten 
months that they may hunt them the other 
two. Few, indeed, who have owned and 
trained bird dogs, are unaware of the hap- 
piness that comes to the dog owner, but 
they must also be mindful of a certain 
charm that comes to the lonely hunter, 
lonely inasmuch as he depends on his 
woodcraft to spell success. 

In fact, for the upland gunner satisfac- 
tion reaches the superlative when an ex- 
perienced ruffed grouse of several autumns’ 
seasoning is out-generaled. Although the 
novice rarely sees a grouse until it is on 
wing, each season sees his powers of ob- 
servation develop until the motionless head 
of a partridge is not infrequently seen 
above a swell of the forest floor or the 
whole bird picked out from its hastily 
sought lookout in an apple tree, an alder, 
or, if in the last light of an afterglow of 
a late fall evening, high up in a paper 
birch, “budding.” 

Forewarned is forearmed and, as in the 
case of a “point,” when the rise is forced 
the gun is ready. Whether the bird is 





killed, winged or missed, the experience 
that training brings marks down the dead 
or injured bird or judges the distance and 
cover from which a second rise may be 
had. 

Given a familiar arc of cover, the habits 
of the grouse may be carefully learned. 
The haphazard hunter will have spasmodic 
success; the knowing gunner few days 
without reward. With this thought in 
mind, a note book, taking the form cf a 
diary, kept with an eye to the seasonable- 
ness of the fall week, the cover in which 
the birds are found and whether its chang- 
ing character is attracting or repelling 
game and also whether food or other at- 
traction enticed t!.e bird to its charms, will, 
if averaged for a number of years and its 
teaching accepted, produce results from the 
blackberry patch of September, the apple 
orchard of October and the spruce fringe 
of November. 

S a hint as to what woodcraft means, 

the story of how a partridge eats an 

apple has been chosen. Not unlike 
those who hunt him the partridge will, if 
given a chance, select the fruit from cer- 
tain apple trees even though it is the seed 
he most desires. When fruit is plentiful 
and every tree in an orchard neighboring 
his cover bears fruit he will choose the 
apples under perhaps two trees out of ten 
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‘and these will-be worked to on the abso- 
lute avoidance of a ground covered with 
apples ten feet- on every side. 

The bird eats some of the apple as well 
‘as all of the seeds and it is no doubt for 
this reason he has a preference, choosing 
small apples that the seeds may be reached 
more quickly. It is a dainty piece of work- 
manship—if eating may.be called such—as 
‘can be imagined. In at least ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred the blossom and 
mot the stem end is selected for the first 
‘dites. The flesh of the apple is picked out 
ain small chunks, some of them eaten and 
the rest oftentimes carefully piled in a small 
pyramid beside the apple till the apple re- 
sembles a thick cup. 


The bird apparently knows that if the 
apple is opened in the manner déscribed the 
core will be opened in such a way that the 
seeds will be revealed in a whorl and may be 
picked out at once, while if the apple were 
entered from the side more work would 
have to be performed to get all of the seeds 
which would have to be dug for separately. 
In rare’ instances the core will contain one 
or more seeds showing that perhaps the 
meal was disturbed and a hasty departure 
necessary. 


The bared flesh of most apples “rusts” 
rapidly when exposed’and the careful part- 
ridge hunter deducts much regarding the 
proximity of game and his further wood- 
craft may lead him unerringly to the filled 
cover bordering the scene of the meal, the 
explosion of whirring wings being in 
direct ratio to the freshness of the top min- 
iature apple brick in the little pyramid be- 
side the brightest looking apple. 


ITH the woodcock it is quite dif- 

ferent. Rarely indeed does the 

sportsman with the sharpest eyes 
ever see one except on wing, unless it be 
before a dog’s nose. When he does see 
one nestled in a nook littered with birch 
leaves as russet as the bird’s own breast, 
the little fellow looking as though he had 
just stepped from a bandbox, the sports- 
man, old or young, will freely admit he is 
looking at one of the most beautiful sights 
in nature. 


It is an uncertain sport in spite of all 
knowledge. The initiated speak wisely of 
the “native birds,” those raised in local 
covers, and the “flight birds,” those migrat- 
ing south and replenishing local covers 
every two or three days on their journey 
Between these birds the old hand at the 
game notes that the “flight birds” are 
larger, that they flush wilder and fly fur- 
ther, sometimes making off on silent so that 
a second rise may not be had, then too, 
some find the scales on the feet of the 
“flight birds” more rough than those on 
the feet of the “native birds.” It is well 
to know the one from the other, for when 
“flight birds” are noted the migration is on 
and a barren cover may be filled any morn- 
ing. The woodcock are winging their way 
across the country we have in mind—Longi- 
tude 44—in the harvest moon which lights 
the nights of the first two weeks of Octo- 
ber. 


Not unlike the classification in the birds 
there are two kinds of cover; the “dry 
cover” and the “wet cover” which both the 
“natives” and “flighters” use. 


The “dry 
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Woodcock are so Dainty and so Frail that the Lightest Loads are Used by the Experi- 
enced Gunner to Bring Them to Bag. 


cover” includes birch and poplar cover as 
well as black alder with plenty of thickets 
and but little grass. The “wet cover” is 
usually alder swamps and alder runs where 
the trout brook hesitates before taking its 
next plunge through its stony bed in the 
hardwood forest. As cover grows large it 
is abandoned for small cover—small in 
height, not in expanse. Some years the dry 
is chosen instead of the wet cover and in 
either there are nooks and signs which the 
sixth sense of the woodcock hunter notes 
that can not be expressed on paper with- 
out going into great length. The advice 
of farmer friends, who know what a wood- 
cock is and do not “see them roosting on 
the barn,” often puts one aright when he 
is constantly barking up the wrong tree. 
During the late summer and early fall, 
farmers in searching for stock cover many 
times the entire cover and if there be wood- 
cock, some at least will be forced to move 
about. 

It is a watchful and interesting time for 
the lover of the longbill, silken wings and 
merry whistle. Not only is the sportsman 
concerned with the flight in the sense of 
the migration but also with the flight of 
each individual bird for while they twist 
of a necessity while threading the cover, 
they often continue to do so once they top 
it and they may bend this way and that 
most provokingly when flushed in the open 
spaces, while the next rise may have the 





steady hum and even keel of a grouse. Let 
no one be deluded by the assertion that the 
flight of a flushed woodcock is always short. 
More frequently than not a “flighter” will 
fly the whole length of a normal sized cover 
and it is because the cover is usually small 
in extent that the flight is short in com- 
parison with a grouse. A second rise may 
be had, however, much more readily than 
the first one. It is for these reasons that 
the dyed-in-the-wool grouse hunter used 
to the steady flight and startling roar of 
the partridge finds himself in the woodcock 
cover more and more as the years slip by 
and once a convert he can not resist the 
peculiar pull of the solemn eyed, yet 
sprightly little snipe. More shells may be 
burned in an acre of woodcock cover in an 
hour than in a day’s span of grouse cover 
and still the bag will not be greater in 
numbers. 

The mixed bag made up of certain well 
known and oft tried grouse, wise old in- 
dividuals, and surprises in the woodcock 
cover in flight time affords a thrill that 
few of the initiated can resist. Happiness, 
smoothness and success will be the lot of 
the sportsman who maps his route care- 
fully, letting it take him from one small 
cover to another, for in this way he travels 
in perfect peace of mind well knowing 
there is no experimenting, no hesitation. 
By faith he sees many a little alder pocket, 
many a thicket grown apple orchard long 
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abandoned, its fruit now welcome to such 
as he. There, too, is the sun warmed nest 
of young spruces where after lunch the in- 
cense from his pipe will mingle with that 
distilled by the sun from the spruces. Could 
we but see his face it would show us 
pleasures interspaced in other sun-warmed 
nooks yet to come. 

OODCOCK are so dainty, so frail 
that when hit even lightly life de- 
parts often before they are brought 

to hand. Would that the grouse might 
die as quickly since they must die at all! 
For some sportsmen, at least, who have 
come to love the birds as naturalists as 
well as sportsmen, it would draw much of 
the sting from the-werd sport if the birds 
could be instantly killed or cleanly missed. 
Although the small bore gun drives shot 
cleanly through upland feathered game, it 
more often than not wings or wounds a 
bird which must be put out of misery by 
hand. 


For the wounded bird three methods 
have come under observation for ridding 
the bird of misery—and it must be misery 
in the full sense of the word since the 
grouse are so full of life, so warm blooded 
to withstand our coldest northern winters. 
There is the old fashioned method of 
wringing the bird’s neck, which, while it 
certainly ends life, often deprives the bird 
of its head, making the trophy unsightly 
and at the time of the operation causes a 
fluttering and commotion more worthy of 
a hand to claw encounter with a panther. 
A second way takes the form of nipping 
the bird’s neck just back of the head with 
the teeth and by a quick twist downward 
breaking the bird’s neck—some might not 
care for this method. Perhaps the best way 
is to whip the bird’s head smartly against a 
rock, tree trunk or the gun barrels, thus 
making the bird senseless to pain when a 
repetition of the performance causes death 
save for the usual period of fluttering and 
quivering of the muscles. Whatever the 
method the work should be thorough be- 
fore the bird is pocketed. 


EN, the robust old pointer, had set 
K aside the day for hospitality and his 

temporary streak of independence 
was reflected in the game bag which held 
hardly a square meal for any one of his 
four masters. Notwithstanding the loud 
wailing at times of his owner Ken was 
determined to gun equally for each of his 
four friends who anxiously scrutinized his 
every move for signs of game. At these 
times when familiar and unmistakable 
sounds came to him proclaiming in no un- 
certain way that his presence was not only 
requested but demanded by his owner, he 
hesitated a moment, smiled and refused 
to cease casting for a bird for one of his 
guests. Perhaps he, too, realized the fu- 
tility of doing good work for so many guns 
and reasoned that one at a time would be 
more gentlemanly, more pursuant in the 
long run. 

The day had been spent in typical grouse 
and woodcock cover, the grouse cover per- 
haps a bit too late for the time of the 
year and the warmth of the day, while the 
few woodcock all but verified the fears ex- 
pressed in the morning when more than 
one were of the opinion that the season 
was over. Three grouse and a stray wood- 


cock had been picked up along the way 
and now the alder brook cover was en- 
tered in the last warmth of the afternoon 
in the hope of one last hour with the little 
fellows until another year. The long ex- 
panse of alders showing far too many bared 
branches glistening in the level rays of 
the sun was combed without reward till in 
a dark corner out of which the brook 
steadily murmured a little russet ball 
fluttered up like an autumn leaf caught 
up by a storm laden gust of the south wind. 
A gun whipped out a double crack but the 
little fellow kept up a steady beat of wing’ 
now that he was free of the alder thicket 
and put many a ten rod stretch back of 
him. After each had relieved himself of 
the customary warning of: “Mark! Mark!” 
the assemblage gathered, including Ken who 
ran his nose over the ground in nervous 
eagerness not even neglecting the brook. 

“‘T’ve got him marked down,” panted 
Frank, Ken’s owner, with excitement. And 
he pointed across the level of the meadow 
in a westerly direction. “He’s‘in that tiny 
pocket out there in the field. He didn’t 
look any bigger’n a bumblebee when he 
dove into it.” 

Without further comment the quartet 
climbed the fence while Ken scrambled 
noisily through it, breaking out with a 
muffled howl when a barb of a wire bit 
his back bone, and all bore down on the 
distant spot as though on dress parade. 

The skirmish line drew its net about the 
little cover under the direction of Frank, 
who now stepped into the young poplars 
and blackberry briers. With each step he 
cautioned all to be in readiness and Ken 
backed him up by regular stops, paw up- 
lifted as though for silence in which to 
work. j 

By the time Frank had reached the center 
of the tangle and Ken was lost to view the 
skirmish line had struck tense attitudes. 
Uncle Bill kept opening and closing the 
hand which clutched the grip of his gun 
as though it stung him with each pressure. 
Jim chewed the side of his mouth and made 
false starts with his gun. “Hen” had 
struck his “pull” attitude at the traps and 
was leaning as though against a strong 
wind. Every twig snapped by Frank or 
rustle by Ken sent a spasmodic shiver over 
the trio. 

Anon the twigs snapped more sharply and 
a muffled voice from the thicket warned 
the line that the owner of the voice was 
coming out. The warning was closely fol- 
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lowed by Frank’s solemn face which was 
thrust through the bushes and over it lay 
a kindly smile. A further clatter served 
to free him from the briers and he broke 
the tense spell: 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry, but here is your 
woodcock.” And in his hand it lay as 
pathetic in death as only a woodcock of all 
living things can be when the last long 
silence comes. What pangs that strong 
little heart must have suffered as the hun- 
dreds of wing beats sent him strongly as 
of yore, but this time to the little bower 
beside alder brook! 
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FISH OF A DOZEN NAMES 


WITH A FEW OBSERVATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


ABOUT THE STRANGER WITHIN 


LITTLE matter of one hundred and 

forty odd years ago—or, to be more 

exact, about the time General Bur- 
goyne, Sir John Johnson, Walter Butler 
and numerous others of a like kidney were 
actively engaging the persona! attention of 
General Phillip Schuyler, General Daniel 
Morgan, Mr. Tim Murphy, Mr. Dave Eller- 
son, Old Man Stoner and his two strap- 
ping sons, as well as a few others Mr. 
Robert Chambers has made famous, or 
rather, who by their revolutionary activi- 
ties helped to make Mr. Robert Chambers 
famous as a delineator of events transpir- 
ing in those turbulent times when good 
men and true wore buckskins and red- 
skins had given up Saratoga vichy for the 
Dutchman’s more exhilarating schnapps 
and good red New England rum—a cer- 
tain elderly gentleman residing near the 
noble Hudson in the vicinity of Stillwater, 
suddenly found himself an object of 
suspicion. 

There was nothing uncommon about 
that. Everybody was more or less sus- 
Picious of somebody else in those piping 
times of trouble when Uncle Sam was 
being ushered into existence. 

Being a frontiersman of long experience 
he held the popular view of the Indian 
question and carried on quite an extensive 
business in the way of bartering large, 
smoothly minted lead slugs for fresh 
Indian scalps, but being a conscientious 
man of very decided opinions who always 
drew a bead before he touched the trigger, 
he could not bring himself to the indis- 
criminate shooting of white men in battle, 
even for the love of his country, as a 
large body of the enemy, which ever way 
he chose to cast his fortunes, was com- 
posed of former friends and neighbors. 
So, after much quiet deliberation he de- 
cided to remain neutral, and, strange as 
it may have seemed to him, he quickly 
found that the territory bounded on the 
south by Barren Island and on the north 
by Crown Point was not what might be 
called a healthy residential section for 
non-partisans. 

What did he do about it? Exactly what 
any sensible man with his views on the 
subject would have done in those days. He 
wrapped up a package of pepper and salt, 
tied in his blankets a few essentials, to- 
gether with such spare powder and ball 
as he could obtain, and tossing old Get-em- 
every-time over his shoulder, disappeared 
into the western forest. 

A hundred miles more or less of travel- 
ing brought him to the shores of a beauti- 
ful lake in the heart of a virgin wilder- 
ness. Game and fish were abundant. There 
was not a settler in the neighborhood and 
when he felt inclined to break the mo- 
notony of a solitary existence with a little 
real excitement he could drop over to the 
Canadian trail and bag a Seneca, a Mo- 
hawk or an Erie almost any time, day or 
night; so what more could a peace-loving 
forest ranger ask in the way of a place 


By Carl Schurz Shafer. 


to live! Selecting a cave on the side of 
a hill he became the first white settler of 
Otsego Lake. 

Peace found him leading the life of a 
cave man, quite oblivious to the fact that 
his strange existence was to accord him 
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a brief paragraph in history. Probably to 
his way of thinking it was an ideal exis- 
tence. He fished a little, trapped a 
little, hunted a little, went to bed when 
he felt like it and’ arose when he was 
good and ready. So long as _ nothing 
troubled him but hunger and mosqui- 
toes he probably would not have given 
a pine tree shilling to have been accorded 
a whole chapter in history. However, fate 
does not consider human. n.odesty when it 
dips its wings to alight. 

Shortly after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War there came to the region a 
babe in arms who was destined to make 
Otsego Lake world famous. It was at 
Cooperstown, founded by his father on 
the shores of the lake, that James Feni- 
more Cooper learned the ways of the 
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Indians, the fur traders and the trappers, 
the habits of wild animals and the secrets 
of nature he knew so well. 

The neutral ranger, years after he had 
been persuaded to return to his former 
home in the Hudson Valley, became 
Natty Bumpo, the noble, true, kind-hearted 
woodsman, who has delighted thousands 
the world over, and Otsego Lake is the 
Glimmerglass of Cooper’s Leatherstocking 
Tales. 


EVERAL generations of admirers of 

James Fenimore Cooper have made 

pilgrimages to Cooperstown to visit 
Leatherstocking Cave, where the old hermit 
lived, and to see the Glimmerglass and 
other bistoric points of interest. When- 
ever there is one among them whom 
Cooperstown particularly desires to honor, 
or a prodigal son returns, they feed him 
on crisp fried Otsego bass, fresh caught 
from the Glimmerglass, which they rightly 
reckon as fine a table fish as ever went 
over the coals in a spider. 

Some enterprising settler gave them 
their distinguishing name. Without re- 
gard for the true relationship of this in- 
teresting creature he called them Otsego 
bass, and Otsego bass they have remained 
to this day although in reality they are 
nothing more than the common Labrador 
whitefish, dwarfed in size by some peculi- 
arity of habitat. 

In 1822 DeWitt Clinton, a former Gov- 
ernor of New York State, published the 
first scientific description of the fish in an 
“Account of the Salmo Otsego or Otsego 
Basse.” At the time in which Clinton 
wrote the whitefishes were placed in the 
genus salmo. Therefore DeWitt Clinton 
is to be credited with the first scientific 
identification of the Otsego bass as a 
species of whitefish. 

While James Fenimore Cooper was 
busily engaged in moulding the old hermit 
into Natty Bumpo, and devising ways to 
make the red savages good, some inven- 
tive genius, who had grown sick and tired 
of continually catching lake trout—and 
there is still some mighty fine lake trout 
fishing to be had in Otsego Lake—was, in 
response to the clamoring of his gastro- 
nomic machinery, just as busily engaged 
in devising a way to catch whitefish with 
a hook and line. Tradition says that they 
both succeeded about the same time, so 
Cooperstown should be credited with giv- 
ing to the world two genii. 

Inasmuch as there is some eighteen 
species of whitefish floating around in the 
clear lakes of Asia, Europe and North 
America, with relatively the same habits 
and the same delicious flavor, the inven- 
tive genius of this unknown fisherman is 
far more important to the angling frater- 
nity than that displayed by Cooper in 
adding so richly to the world’s best 
literature. 

Having come into possession of an ef- 
fective method of taking these fish with a - 





hook and line astute Cooperstown anglers 
guarded the technical details jealously, 
so for years Cooperstown waxed import- 
ant in the prestige of being about the only 
place in the world where whitefishing was 
enjoyed as a sport and recreation, as well 
as being the home town of one of the 
giants of American literature. At least 
if they prefer to deny that they guarded 
their secret jealously, it is positively safe 
to assert that it never became public prop- 
erty, to the detriment of fishermen living 
in the United States and Canada. 

Except for one or two species found in 
the Rocky Mountain regions which rise 
to the fly and take bait during the spring 
and summer, the fish have none of the 
surging voraciousness of the recognized 
game fish, but there is an element of 
uncertainty and a dash of novelty in catch- 
ing them which amply compensates the 
angler, although he will never regret the 
effort when they come to the pan. 

Nearly all of the whitefish have a mouth 
of extreme tenderness devoid of teeth, 
hence they do not literally bite but take 
their food, which is chiefly composed of 
small crustacea and shellfish of the bot- 
tom, together with such minnows as they 
are able to capture,-and mull it over until 
swallowed. Naturally the bite of the 
fish is extremely delicate, like a barely 
perceptible nibble and so specially ar- 
ranged tackle is required for taking them. 

The Cooperstown whitefish rig is any- 
thing but a thing of beauty but it fills 
the frying pan—which is more to the point. 
It consists of an ordinary line of about 
ten pounds breaking strength. This is 
tied to a loop 1% inches long, the ends 
of which are in turn fastened to a thin 
oblong sinker about one by one-half inches 
in size, through which a small hole has 
been drilled just above the bottom. The 
ends of double snell hooks, about No. 10, 
are inserted in the holes on each end of 
the sinker and are securely fastened with 
wooden plugs. The snells are then wound 
with very fine copper or brass wire for 
about two-thirds of their length and so 
adjusted that the hooks remain upright. 
About two feet above the loop holding 
the sinker a rubber band one-quarter of 
an inch by six, or a small coil spring is 
used, which serves to impart the slightest 
movement of the hand and keep the bait 
in gentle motion. A small piece of fish 
or little minnow is then attached and the 
rig is ready. As soon as the least indica- 
tion of a bite is felt the crafty fisherman 
strikes upward, firmly, but not too hard, 


and proceeds to haul in his catch. The’ 


least slackening of the line will allow the 
fish to disgorge the hook, while rough 
handling will tear it from its small and 
tender mouth. There is little struggle or 
fighting but other factors give uncertainty 
enough to satisfy almost any angler. The 
tender mouth makes a landing net im- 
perative, and even with this precaution 
some are sure to be lost. 


NY small boy can construct a Coop- 
erstown whitefish rig. It is as easy 
as falling in love with a pretty 
school teacher at the age of ten, but the 
tig alone will not produce many white- 
fish, no matter how skilfully handled, 
unless one has phenomenal luck. Unfor- 
tunately most of us have littlé more than 
a bowing acquaintance with the fickle jade 
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Taking the Whitefish Through the Ice in Central New York. 


when it comes to fishing and playing 
draw poker, so we must play. the game 
according to established rules and take 
what providence has in store for us in 
the shape of good luck or bad. 

The experienced whitefish angler elimi- 
nates luck in so far as he can. He long 
ago discovered that without the whitefish 
rig he cannot catch them and although in 
possession of the rig he can place no de- 
pendence on luck, so when he wants the 
fish he resorts to a little judicious adver- 
tising. Why shouldn’t he? It’s the all- 
powerful force of the age. . Any good 
business man will tell you that it is the 
greatest instrument ever devised by man 
for gathering shekels or catching suckers. 
The whitefish angler knows this to be true 
and is a firm believer in advertising. He 
recognizes its value to himself. So what 
does he do? Why, he goes to the fish 
market and buys a few pounds of heads 
and tails, or catches a few fish that are 
equally worthless as an article of diet, puts 
them through his wife’s food chopper, 
throws it into the kitchen sink for her to 
wash and hurries off to the lake with his 
minced fish. Selecting a likely locality he 
anchors a buoy to mark the place and 
forthwith proceeds to distribute generous 
free samples of what he has to offer in 
the shape of food, the same as the biscuit 
bakers and breakfast food makers. 

He knows to a certainty that once his 
advertising is discovered and sampled by 
a school of whitefish that they will hang 
around like a lot of people waiting for a 
circus parade, so he returns to the village 
and sits on the hotel porch until bed-time 
and goes fishing in the morning. 

Nor does he select his fishing grounds 
by guess and by golly. He knows that 
whitefish live habitually in deep water, 
coming out into the shallow reaches to 
spawn, which occurs from late October 
until the middle of December, depending 
somewhat on the character of the lake and 
climatic conditions. Besides the regular 
migrations from deep water to the 
spawning grounds there appear to be other 
rather definite movements both in the 
spring and in the fall, particularly in the 
Great Lakes, which largely increase the 
area of distribution. The spring move- 
ment towards shallow water commences in 
the Great Lakes about the second week in 
April, the fish remaining from four to six 





weeks, when they return to deep water. 
The fall movement, which is actuated by 
the breeding instinct, leads them to begin 
to seek shallow water on a small scale in 
September; but does not become generally 
pronounced until October, when spawning 
begins. Whether these movements, except 
that of the spawning season, occur to any 
appreciable extent in the smaller lakes is 
not generally known, except possibly to gill 
netters and a few local fishermen. 

Except for a short space of time when 
the lakes are undergoing certain changes, 
generally referred to as “working,” white- 
fish can be taken with bait throughout 
the year. 

One of the popular winter pastimes at 
Cooperstown is fishing through the ice for 
“Otsego Bass.” As soon as Otsego Lake 
freezes over sufficiently the fishermen 
move their shanties, which, by the way, 
resemble anything and everything from a 
good sized drygoods box to a smoke house 
equipped with windows and a base burner, 
out on the ice, where almost any day you 
can find fishermen making good catches. 

For years people who live in the vi- 
cinity cf good whitefish fishing have sworn 
by the nine Gods of the Ancients that 
they could not be induced to bite. The 
present generation and their fathers and 
grandfathers before them have made re- 
peated attempts to take them with rod 
and line, but nothing has resulted but dis- 
appointment, which is largely responsible 
for the general belief that whitefish can- 
not be caught except with a gill-net, a 
stick of dynamite or a cargo of lime. 
However, wherever the Cooperstown white- 
fish rig and chumming method have been 
employed they have always proved their 
merits regardless of any difference in 
species, which seems to be more of a 
physical nature rather than any difference 
in habits. 

The whitefish family are the most widely 
distributed in America and now that a 
dollar will hardly buy much more T-bone 
steak than the cat can eat it behooves 
anglers to make the acquaintance of the 
Cooperstown whitefish rig and swat the 
high cost of living as often as they can. 
It’s dangerous to eat too much red meat 
anyway. It produces uric acid, and uric 
acid produces rheumatism, and rheuma- 
tism produces pain, and pain produces the 


doctor, so it is a dog+gone sight cheaper. 
Re 
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THE FUTURE OF THE DUCKS 


A MAN WHO SAW A BILLION PIGEONS 
GO THINKS IT IS ABOUT TIME TO ASK 


By E. T. 


HEN people talk of the hundreds 

of millions of pigeons existing 

during the seventies, they fail to 
realize the fact that these birds were far 
less in number than waterfowl, although 
one high in authority writes: “It may be 
doubted if in the prime days of this pigeon 
its numbers were ever equalled by any 
bird in the Old World or the New.” With 
this I.do not agree. The pigeons at nest- 
ing time always bunched up in one or two 
great bodies and being land birds were 
more easy to see, more readily counted or 
their number estimated than the ducks 
which were everywhere. Didn’t I myself 
assist in taking a census of the pigeons in 
the great Crooked River nesting and didn’t 
the “board of enumerators” counting the 
nests on one acre and multiplying the re- 
sult by the total number of acres, decide 
that there was about a billion of birds in 
the nesting? This after the first laying 
was finished and the squabs out. With 
this to go by it is reasonable to suppose 
that those naturalists who estimated the 
number of pigeons existing in the early 
days of the country at more than two bil- 
lion were not far off in their guess. Now 
if a “pent-up Utica” of less than fifty, 
possibly not more than thirty square miles 
contained a billion of pigeons, which was 
about all there were in existence, how 
about the ducks scattered from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, densely populating 
lakes and marshes, a single one of which 
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was of more extended area than this great- 
est of pigeon nestings? 

I have seen during a migration north- 
ward more waterfowl than the out-flight 
of pigeons when the Crooked River nest- 
ing broke. Besides the one I saw, which 
was along the Kankakee and Great Lakes, 
there was another up the Mississippi said 
to be heavier than the one already men- 
tioned and yet one more on the Pacific 
coast containing as many birds as either 
of the others, not to mention the birds 
which, preferring east to west, made their 
journeyings along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Chesapeake. ‘Would it not therefore 
be safe to say there were ten times as 
many of the ducks as of the pigeons? 
This estimate is rather borne out by a 
statement of the chief of the United States 
Biological Survey who in “American Game 
Birds” says, “The Louisiana State Game 
Preserve offers sanctuary to billions of 
migratory waterfowl every year.”  Bil- 
lions? Well, I don’t know. A billion is a 
lot more than one man can eat in a day 
and if “billions” now “find sanctuary” in 
one place, what was the grand total fifty 
years ago? Certainly many more than 
the ten billion of my estimate. I am in- 
clined to think millions should be read in- 
stead of billions and even “millions” 1s 
a good many, but in those early days! 
“Who can number the sands of the sea- 
shore or the stars of Heaven?”—and the 
waterfowl are like unto them in number. 


Not Game Birds Exactly, But See What Nature Will Do When Left Alone. 


nor watched their migrations, can form no 
adequate idea of the .vastness of their 
quantities nor even can I do more than 
guess. I who have slept with the pigeons 
and almost grown feathers and web feet 
besides learning their language through 
months and years spent among the ducks. 

Now this is what I would like to know: 
If with tens of thousands of square miles 
reclaimed that once besides growing food 
for the waterfowl furnished shelter and 
places for their nests; with the beech and 
oak woods leveled and little “mast” for 
ducks or pigeons; with the whole country 
settled up and even the banks of Crooked 
River and Lake dotted with summer re- 
sorts and several sizeable towns located 
where in 1878 the cream-colored king of 
the pigeons led his people to the largest 
nesting of which we have any record in 
the history of the world, what would hap- 
pen if the game was as numerous now as 
in the sixties and seventies plus a reason- 
able natural increase? Where would the 
pigeons and the waterfowl find food to 
eat, or place to rest their wearied bodies? 

Before any considerable amount of re- 
clamation was done I have seen the spring 
ducks come from Southland so poor that 
instead of falling when shot like good 
fat birds do, they would be almost blown 
away after the manner of feathers, and 
their breast bones, more in evidence than 
any other parts of their bodies, nearly pro- 
truding through the skin. If this was so 
before the swamps of the middle west and 
south had been reclaimed, before the lakes 
and bottoms along the Mississippi and in 
Indiana and Illinois had been drained, how 
would it be now? Hunger knows no fear. 
Would not the birds quarter themselves on 
the farmers’ land and eat as long as any- 
thing eatable remained? Mind you, I am 
not trying to condone the slaughter of 
game either now or in the past, but aiming 
to show how Old Mother Nature, sitting 
on the safety valve, regulates things. 

In the long ago I have seen an 8o-acre 
field of corn ruined in a few nights by 
hungry waterfowl. Have shot mallards 
and teal and pintail on the Minnesota stub- 
ble, lying to a dog as well as do grouse. 
And the only reason they were on the 
stubble instead of in the growing grain 
was because the farmer had beaten them 
to it. 

With as few ducks as there are at pres- 
ent they are causing the rice growers of 
California a very considerable loss, pre- 
ferring tame rice to wild, the product of 
civilization ready at hand to what they 
must hustle for in the marshes. And this 
with food a-plenty in the baited ponds 
and about their usual places of resort. 

There are two sides to every question 
and the conservationists of a certain class 
lose sight of the game question from this 
point of view and forget if the many bil- 
lion birds of the past were extant they 
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would further increase the high cost of 
food by eating the farmers out of house 
and home and prove worse than the lo- 
custs of Egypt. If such were the case 
would not a cry go out “Come and hel) 
us! Do something to rid us of this pest 
of birds.” 

But those days are past. The myriad 
of ducks is gone, almost. The billions of 
pigeons, entirely. Only a comparative few 
of one and none of the other remaining 
and although so have the forests, the shal- 
low lakes and the marshes we need have 
no worry about the feathered game in- 
creasing so its depredations will be seri- 
ous. Would that it might. It is to save 
what is left that we must bend our ef- 
forts. And right here let me remark that 
the shooter of today is—well, to a certain 
extent—as wanton in pursuit of game as 
the thoughtless club members and avari- 
cious market shooters of the seventies. 
For an illustration take the opening of the 
duck season this fall in California. The 
Federal law covering these parts makes 
shooting legal “from sunrise October 16th.” 
The State law “from half an hour be- 
fore sunrise October 15th.” That is on 
migratory birds. Now with this conflict 
of laws how many sportsmen do you sup- 
pose waited until sunrise the 16th so as 
to be sure and be right? If there was one 
I do not know his name or where he lives. 
True, some went after quail, which are 
not covered by the law from Washington, 
instead of the duck blinds; but a vast 
army, including many good sportsmen, ac- 
tuated by the spirit of the gunners of the 
long ago, the mad desire to kill, kill and 
keep on killing, went after web-footed 


gante and followed the state instead of 
the federal law as to time of beginning 
and quitting, then when coming home hid 
their game after the manner of poachers 
of old, so that it might not be spied by 
inquisitive marshals. They had already 
been informed that the state authorities 
would do nothing. This is wrong—all 
wrong. The item of twenty-four hours 
one way or the other is nothing. 
example set by those who care little about 
game preservation or game laws. It en 
ables them to say, “You did it. You broke 
one law. Why cannot we follow your 
lead and keep or break the state law as 
we elect? Would it make us really any 
more guilty than you?” It. savors too 
much of the schoolboy who is good only 
while the teacher is looking. 


BELIEVE that a sportsman should when 
] in doubt give the game the benefit. 

Should aim to spare rather than kill 
and instead of crowding the law to the 
breaking point as they did with what 
game laws they had forty years ago, be 
reasonable, remember how wild life is van- 
ishing and give the birds a chance. The 
game needs badly enough all the help it 
can get. Year by year in spite of -what 
people say or papers print, I cannot help 
but notice its constant decrease here on 
the Pacific coast. I have tried to make 
myself believe it was holding its own, per- 
haps gaining a little, but I give it up. The 
ducks, the geese, as well as upland game 
are slowly but surely going the way of the 
moa, the auk and the pigeon, with the dredge 
and plow as much to blame as the gun. 

Coming right down to cases, something 


It is the. 


must be done to rescue the perishing; 
something more stringent than the present 
State and Federal laws; something more 
helpful than game farms and game sanc- 
tuaries, all of which are good as far as 
they go. Perhaps a nation-wide close sea- 
son on everything but aero-targets, for al- 
though these are not rapid breeders, there 
is no immediate danger of their becoming 
extinct through too much shooting. 

It is said there are five ‘million licensed 
shooters in the United States. How many 
taking chances and neglecting the formal- 
ity of a license, goodness knows. Certain- 
ly many a farmer, many a farmer’s son, 
and many an alien ranch hand, but call 
the total five million, that’s a plenty. A 
careful estimate made several months ago 


.by the writer gave the average of each li- 


cense holder in the State of California as 
about nineteen pieces of game the season. 
In some states it may be less, in others 
more, but assume that for the entire coun- 
try the number named is nearly correct. 
Then let us see: 5,000,000 shooters, at nine- 
teen head of game each, equals 95,000,00 
for the total kill. Add the toll of the pre- 
dacious, furred and feathered, the victims 
of storm and flood, and it seems remark- 
able that the ten billion waterfowl of the 
seventies has not dwindled even lower 
than it has, and certainly is a strong argu- 
ment against crowding the law and taking 
every last advantage possible of the poor 


birds, for even as I have seen a billion 


pigeons vanish from the face of the earth, 
so unless radical measures are taken and 
quickly taken, there are those living today 
who will see the ten billion waterfowl of 
the long ago disappear into nothingness. 








MIXING THOSE PROPHETS UP 
HE wide range of knowledge, the familiarity with diversi- 
fied facts of science, history and the arts possessed by the 
members of Forest and Stream’s family are a matter of 
too common import to discuss, but a sharp reminder of this 
followed our reference a few issues ago to the Prophet Elijah, 
the bad boys, and the bears. 

More than one reader has written us, advising deeper Bible 
study, and pointing out that it was Elisha, and not Elijah, who 
declared, or was the cause of the declaration, of an open season 
on the urchins who mocked the Prophet. 

We stand corrected, stripped of defense. But the years do 
roll by, and it has been a long time since the forcing process 
of learning Bible verses through the medium of ticket reward 
had been put to the test. You remember it, perhaps, reader of 
mature years—a blue ticket for ten verses, a red ticket for ten 
blue ones, and so on as you progressed from Genesis to more 
contemporaneous times. 

There was a tradition that one boy had committed the whole 
Bible to memory in that way. We used to walk around the 
place where he had been laid to rest, and gaze in hushed awe at 
his modest monument. Also there was animated juvenile dis- 
cussion as to the color of the ticket he received after having 
memorized the very last verse. The teacher never told us. 
No doubt the same little white frame 
church is standing yet in the grove of ma- 
ples on the hill. Let us hope that it still 
calls from the countryside just as devout 
congregations. How quiet those Sun- 
day mornings were! The subdued talk 
of neighbors, the stamp of the horses as 
they shook off the flies, the creak of 
the gear—it all seems‘like yesterday. 

In unaccustomed and_torturesome 
clothes, including hated shoes, the boy 
population grinned sheepishly at itself, 
omitting, for reasons not needful to 
dwell upon, the usual exuberant impulse 
of boyhood to skylark. Then after the sermon and the brief 
reunion of neighbors who had a genuine interest in each other, 
came the drive home. The back seat was best, if you could 
make it, for that was farthest removed from the parental eye, 
and even though the minister was being taken along to dinner, 
opportunity for some diversion might present itself. 

As the wagon rumbled over the bridge in the hollow, where 
everything was always cool and the water sang so delightfully, 
a kingfisher started up with his wild clatter, and over the end 
of the planking went that fox that you hoped some day to catch. 
Across the road limped a quail—as if you didn’t know that old 
trick! and you nearly went out of the seat, looking for the 
young ones. 

Why dwell on the Sunday dinner, which tasted like nothing 
else ever will on earth. You got your share, even if the minister 
was present, and though your clothes did seem to prevent the 
smoothness of a boy appetite. The long Sunday afternoon went 
by. The heat waves danced in the meadow; the grasshoppers 
droned in the fields. You had your shoes off now. Lower the 
sun dropped, and the cool wind sprang up. The west began to 
show its banners of gold, and then you had to go for the cows. 
The lane was a delightful stretch for natural history adventure. 
There the rabbits came out with their interesting families, and 
once you had seen, passing over, what looked like a million wild 
pigeons. . 

The cows are brought in, and as the evening steals on, the 
bustle of milking time gives way to more stillness. You can 
hear the Smith dog barking two miles away. 
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The gold in the west changes to purple; streamers of light 
mark the departing sun; soon a star stands out alone. An hour 
later the eastern hill is tipped with the silver of the rising moon. 
You are, after stern admonishment, standing near the well, pour- 
ing cold water over your feet, every scratch and bruise protesting. 
High in the air you hear the whiz of the night hawk. The 
whippoorwill begins his foolish, everlasting calling, and you go 
to sleep after.a while, listening to him. 

We hasten now to make our humble amends for having mixed 
those Prophets up, and extend thanks to the learned readers 
who have tried to set us on the right path. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
F a surety there is a common ground, a peace lodge, where 
the most rigid game law advocate and his no less fervid 
brother of the game breeding, open-market school can 
meet without the ordinary equipment of concealed cudgels, lit- 
erary and otherwise, ready to be flourished upon the slightest 
pretext. . 

Whether we would have had more game to-day if fewer or 
no protective laws had been written, is beside the mark. We 
have what we have and the country apparently is getting 
more as laws are a little better enforced, and added to. 
Common sense would seem to indi- 
cate that without any restraint or at- 
tention to Nature’s unalterable mar - 
dates we soon would have no game at 
all, unless some one saved the rem- 
nant and proceeded to propagate it un- 
der artificial conditions. 

That is being done now to a very 
considerable extent, but the clash comes 
when methods of selling this game are 
discussed. Being mainly responsible for 
: the laws that prohibit the disposal of 
«? wild game in the open markets, Forest 

and Stream has had to bear the brunt 
of rather sarcastic criticism from the game breeder here and 
there who finds restriction thrown about his road to market. 

We still hold to the belief that the only thing that prevented 
total extermination of our wild game life was this prohibition 
of sale, but adherence to this creed does not involve such a 
stoppage of ordinary intellectual process as to deny the right 
of sale of tame game, if the word is permissible, under the 
most liberal provisions. 


Conditions to-day, compared with a generation ago, are vastly 
different. The covers are shrinking, the wild domain is narrow- 
ing, and reclamation projects are everywhere in evidence. That 
game not only persists, but is actually increasing, is all the de- 
fense that the advocate of protection need advance. 

But to return to-the breeder, amateur or professional. We 
have only good words for him, and sympathy for his cause. On 
him hope for the future largely rests. He should be encouraged, 
and as legislatures begin to realize the importance of his work, 
he will find his path an easier one, and his reward more certain. 

Popular intelligence will never sanction the sale of wild game; 
it has not the least objection to the marketing of domesticated 
varieties. It will not sweep off the statute books the game laws 
already there, simply to create a market for the seller. 

There is no necessity that either extreme should be resorted 
to. In fact neither will be. But no one is going to arrive at the 
real answer if acrimonious discussion is not stopped, and co- 
operation substituted. 
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NATURAL ENEMIES OF BIRD LIFE 


MODERN CONDITIONS HAVE ADDED TO THE 
DIFFICULTY OF SUSTAINING NATURE'S BALANCE 
By G. B. G. : 


ARTLY because of a lack of knowl- 

edge on most natural history matters, 

and partly because most of us are 
governed by our emotions rather than by 
common sense, we find it difficult to talk 
and act wisely in matters of conservation. 
Since conservation became fashionable— 
and that is not so very long ago—it has 
been a common practice to declare that 
their natural enemies are the chief cause 
of the decrease of game and of insect- 
eating birds. People are disposed to con- 
demn and to kill hawks, owls, foxes, 
skunks and weasels, but they are slow to 
put aside their own 
guns, and reluctant 
to kill off or con- 
fine the family cat 
and the household 
watchdog. 

The Board of 
Agriculture of the 
Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts re- 
cently published its 
Bulletin No. 3 of 
Economic Biology, 
on the Natural Ene- 
mies of Birds. It 
is written by that 
staunch protector, 
competent ornithol- 
ogist and level-head- 
ed conservator, Ed- 
win Howe Forbush, 
and contains much 
wisdom. It is a 


reduced, and the normally useful bird may 
be obliged to turn to some other source 
of subsistence and become harmful. 

Until civilized man appeared on the 
scene the balance of nature was not inter- 
rupted. The primitive Indian did not un- 
duly destroy the animals among which he 
lived and on which he subsisted. He had 
no reason for doing so. When his needs 


were supplied he was satisfied. So, tradi- 
tion tells us that in ancient times the wild 
animals did not greatly fear man, but that 
if he approached them they walked away, 








warblers or song sparrows, woodcock or 


ruffed grouse. In the south the hog, and 
in the west sheep and cattle have in some 
sections absolutely . exterminated certain 
forms of useful bird life. 

The natural enemies not fostered by 
man undoubtedly destroy great numbers of 
birds, and the list of these feral enemies 
is a long one. Efforts have long been 
made to exterminate so-called noxious 
species by offering bounties for their de- 
struction. The offering of these bounties 
has been worse than ineffective. It has 
caused the waste of great sums of money, 
the corruption of morals of many people, 
and the increase rather than the decrease 
of the animals it was desired to destroy. 


IS THE PANTHER COMING BACK? 

Panthers, says a story from Fulton 
county telling of a man lost in the woods, 
are more numerous 
than usual this year, 
and therefore the 
man’s friends fear 
for him. So the 
panther, adds the 
New York Sun, may 
be coming back in 
numbers and repu- 
tation. 

He has been 
scarce in the East 
in late years. Now 
and then rumors 
have come from 
the Adirondacks and 
from Maine that 
one or two, “ugly 
beasts” the narrat- 
ors usually call 
them, haye been 
seen or heard. Of 
course the panther 
is not ugly, any 


well-balanced — pro- 

duction such as more than he is a 
might be looked for Ruffed Grouse Attempting to Enforce Nature’s Game Law. panther. He is a 
from the author of ; puma, and he is 
“Useful Birds and Their Protection,” and sometimes merely hid from him. lithe and graceful as any cat. Of all the 
“Game Birds, Wild Fowl and Shore Civilized man is not only the chief agent cats he climbs best, and even in the Bronx 


Birds,” the other writings of Mr. Forbush. 

Mr. Forbush takes the obviously reason- 
able ground that the natural enemies of 
birds serve a useful purpose in preserving 
the fitness of the animals on which they 
prey. This has long been recognized. A 
bird slow of wit or wing, or weakened by 
disease, is evidently less likely to escape 
capture than the individuals which are 
alert and active. It will be caught, while 
the more fit members of the species will 
survive to reproduce their kind. Many 
of the natural enemies of birds subsist 
largely on other natural enemies of birds, 
and in so far as they do this they are 
friends of the birds. There is always 
danger that the useful species may in- 
crease to such a point that they may be- 
come harmful. In a given region nature 
produces far more animals than can be 
supported in that region and unless these 
are killed off the food supply may become 





in the destruction of bird life, but he has 
brought with him a horde of domestic 
animals which are equally destructive, and 
which he does not and will not control. 
Forest and Stream long ago pointed out 
the destructiveness of the domestic cat and 
of the self-hunting dog, but as yet little 
or no effort has been made to reduce the 
loss they cause. In the extreme north or 
in the south dogs are turned out to make 
their own living at certain seasons of the 
year, and the Eskimo dogs, or the hounds 
and fices owned by the negroes, subsist by 
hunting for the nests and eggs of birds, 
vast quantities of which they destroy. Nor 
is New England free from the same abuse. 
The farmer’s watch dog, which spends 
much of its time sleeping in the sun, often 
forms the habit of going off and hunting 
along the hedge rows and through the 
woods .and swamps, to the destruction of 
all ground nesting birds, whether they be 





Zoo he will leap a dozen feet in the air to 
knock down a bird or a butterfly. So far 
as eating the lost man is concerned, not 
if the panther sees him first. The guides 
in the North Woods will tell you how they 
saw a panther’s eyes aglow outside the 
zone of the camp fire and how his scream 
rang through two counties when they fired 
at him, but when it comes to accusing the 
panther of hunting man even a guide fal- 
ters, which is considerable hesitation. 

Yet the panther at one time was credited 
with maneating powers and ambitions. 
Fifty years ago it was believed that his 
favorite pastime was crouching on the limb 
of a tree in wait for plump hunters. Tender- 
feet went with apprehension to the places 
“where the red deer leaps and the panther 
creeps,” as Ned Buntline sang. We can- 
not deny the statement that the panther has 
trailed man. Occasionally, says Dr. Horn- 
aday, he “follows belated hunters cr 
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The Panther of Pioneer Days is Not Such a Ferocious Beast as we Were Taught to 
Believe. This fellow is Shortly to be Subjected to the Ignomy of a Lasso. 


travellers out of curiosity.” But, says the 
same authority, he is less to be dreaded 
than a savage dog. The panther’s reputa- 
tion for ferocity did not extend to the 
West, where under the name of mountain 
lion he was much hunted. John B. Goff 
killed 300, “only two of which fought 
courageously.” 

The lions killed by Colonel Roosevelt 
in Colorado in 1901 were our own panthers 
under another name, and the Colonel used 
to administer the quietus with his knife. 
He got one that was eight feet long and 
that weighed 227 pounds. Bully! 


If the puma’s numbers are growing in 
the Adirondacks there will be so much 
more game for the rifleman. But as a peril 
he is of more danger to deer than to man. 
Compared with other hardships of the great 
outdoors, cold, hunger and hotel bills, the 
tawny cat is negligible. 


A BANDED WOOD DUCK. 


The “Biological Survey” desires to re- 
ceive information about the point of origin 
and any other matters of interest con- 
nected with a specimen of wood duck 
bearing a band inscribed “Berlin Zoo, No. 
127.” The duck is reported to have been 
killed about a year ago near Henryetta, 
Oklahoma. This town is in eastern central 
Oklahoma, about a dozen miles south of 
Okmulgee, and, of course, on the Cana- 
dian River watershed. Banded wild fowl 
have several times been captured and 
recorded, but usually nothing has been 
learned about the history of the birds. It 
was perhaps a dozen years ago that a 
banded redhead was killed on the New 
Jersey coast, and a search of the files of 


Forest and Stream would reveal several 
other records of the kind. 

The lettering on the band would seem 
to suggest that it had been put on the 
bird in the United States or Canada. 
There are about twenty-five towns here 
and two in the Dominion known as Berlin. 
Which of these, if any, possess zoological 
gardens or collections of wild fowl? Can 
any reader throw light on this occurrence? 


WHEN DEATH SEEKS THE MONARCH 
OF THE WOODS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I receive many letters concerning the 
habits of the big game of the North 
woods. Among other. inquiries I am fre- 
quently asked if there is anything un- 
natural when old age comes apace in 
connection with their death and I take 
this means through Forest and Stream to 
answer many requests on that particular 
point by the following extract from one 
of my articles: 

“In unfrequented recesses in the jungle 
of the Pine Tree State lie the mouldering 
bones cf the monarch of the Maine woods 
—the moose. As old age comes apace, 
instinct tells him of approaching dissolu- 
tion and from fear of attack he seeks 
some secluded spot. Struggling on he 
finally falls to the ground to rise no more. 
Not like man, during those last sad mo- 
ments, surrounded by every comfort, he, 
prone on the ground helpless and alone, 
with that constant fear of approach, midst 
the forest and streams le loved so well, 
with the sighing wind as a requiem, pa- 
tiently waits for the inevitable end.” 

G. SmitH STANTON. 

New York, October 30, 1916. 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITIES CLASH. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Criticism of the practices of the indi- 
vidual variously designated as hunter, 
sportsman and sport is not uncommon, and 


~is chiefly advanced by those whose motives 


may not fairly be impugned. However, 
the logic of the criticism is so uniformly 
monotonous that I, at least, feel indebted 
to the communication of “Switch Reel” in 
your October number, for a variation 
thereof that is unusually interesting be- 
cause of its novelty, 

My first impulse, after reading the com- 
munication mentioned, was to ram a 
charge of disingenuousness down the bar- 
rel of the old, smooth bore, and let that 
off at Switch Reel, but, lacking an ac- 
quaintance with him, I concluded such a 
course would be unjust and might, also, 
be unsafe. This world is not so large that 
I might not some day run across him; 
and having graduated into the “aged” 
class, my legs are not so supple as they 
once were. I accordingly shall merely 
charge him with being but a superficial 
Bible student, since on sober, second 
thought, I concluded that to be the case. 
Apparently he was not spiritually fed on 
Calvinistic doctrines in his tender years 
and compelled willy-nilly to devour com- 
plete chapters of the Scriptures that need- 
ed much paternal peptonizing to be made 
digestible, as was my experience. Indeed, 
I think it may fairly be concluded from 
the limited scope of his authority that he 
got no farther than the first chapter of 
Genesis; for surely he could not have been 
familiar with Leviticus, chapter XI, in 
which is disclosed the Almighty’s permis- 
sion for the consumption ot animal flesh 
by human beings, as directly and plainly 
conveyed to the Children of Israel through 
Moses. 

These are the living things which ye 
may eat among all the beasts that are on 
the earth. Whatsoever parteth the hoof 
and is clovenfooted, and that cheweth the 
cud, that ye may eat. 

Again, in Leviticus, chapter VII, may be 
found additional proof of Divine sanction 
of flesh eating. Therein, not alone the 
priests but also members of the laity are 
commanded to eat of the flesh of animals. 
offered in sacrifice; while such an inter- 
minable slaughter of beasts and _ birds. 
in sacrificial. ceremonies, is enjoined by 
Jehovah, that an individual of Switch 
Reel’s convictions must be appalled. 

I respectfully submit that the passage 
Switch Reel presents is not so clear that 
it does not require an hypothesis from 
him to make it fit his convictions, while 
the old Mosaic law is so simple and plain 
that even one of immature years can 
readily comprehend it. Nevertheless, should 
he by chance stray round the old Maine 
camp when I am there, he will be wel- 
come, and may stick his feet under the 
table and dig to the bottom of the bean 
pot without once being annoyed by offers 
of venison chops and breast of grouse. 
He may rest assured that all the latter 
mentioned articles of diet will be kept at 
my side of the table and that he may 
browse on any kind of organic substance 
the camp affords without being called on 
to defend his habit or being chased off 
the premises. W. H. BEnttey. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SMALL TROUT FLIES IN SALMON 
FISHING. 


A Remarkable Experience in 


foundland. 


New- 


HERE is a pool on our river called 

the “Red Bank Pool.” It is both 

long and narrow, seldom more than 
thirty or forty yards wide, quite deep at 
the upper end and shallow in the middle 
and at the lower end, with little or no 
current when the water is low. The 
water was so clear that the fish could be 
plainly seen, some forty or fifty of them 
lying within easy distance of my cast. 
There was one big fellow, fully five feet 
long. He must have weighed forty-five 
or fifty pounds. 

Well, I cast for him and the others for 
a long time, using my smallest flies, viz.: 
Number 8, Black Dose, Jock Scott, Silver 
Doctor, Brown Fairy, but without effect. 
The salmon simply would not touch them. 
During this time my guide was amusing 
himself fishing for trout and casting about 
ten feet above me. 

He had pretty good luck, landing some 
four or five, running from twelve to four- 
teen inches long. He was using two very 
small trout flies on number ten hooks, 
“Seth Green” and “Royal Coachman.” 

Suddenly he hooked a salmon and im- 
mediately handed the rod to me. At 
almost that moment the salmon took a 
tremendous leap into the air and the light 
weight gut on the small hook failed to 
hold him and he got away. 

‘Of course, we were disgusted and in a 
short time went home. About three days 
afterwards, the river still being low and 
clear and the salmon still being there, I 
tried it again, and again the fish refused 
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to notice my flies. My guide was fishing 
for trout exactly as before with the same 
flies, and he again hooked a salmon. This 
time the snell held and the fish took a long 
run down the pool, and as we had only 
about seventy-five yards of line, we were 
afraid that he would take it all out, but 
the guide who was playing the fish gradu- 
ally worked him back into the pool and 
recovered considerable line. The fish made 
several fierce jumps and jigged and rolled 
over. Still the snell held. When sud- 
denly the reel went to smash. Something 
inside of it had broken and it would not 
revolve. 

“Oh, Mr. Lowry,” said my guide, “I an 
afraid I shall lose him.” 

At that time the salmon was on the 
opposite side of the pool about thirty 
yards distant. I said to the guide, “Wil- 
liam, try to hold him quiet for a minute 
or two and possibly I can remedy matters.” 

I immediately cut off he leader from 
my salmon-line and rod and waded out 
to the tip of his rod, cut his line and 
knotted it on to the salmon line. Of 
course, we had him then but as the knot 
on the line prevented its being reeled up 
further than a foot or two beyond the 
tip of the rod there appeared to be no 
way of bringing him up to the gaff. 

After a moment’s thought I told the 
guide to give me the rod and climb up 
on the bank, which was about seven feet 
high. As soon as he had accomplished 
this I handed him the rod again and lo- 
cated myself with the gaff below the bank. 
I instructed William to back off from the 
bank slowly and gradually work the 
salmon up to me and he succeeded in do- 
ing so and I was thus enabled to gaff the 
salmon (13 pounds). 

Here were two separate occasions with 
the water in exactly the same condition, 
with the same flies and the same style of 
fishing, on which salmon rose to trout 
flies. 

Therefore, it certainly looked as though 
it was reasonable to believe that when 
the water is low and clear two small flies 
on a trout line would attract a salmon 
who would pay no attention to a regular 
salmon fly. My theory is that the two 
flies moving across the surface of the 
water attract the fish’s attention much 
more readily than a single fly will do so. 
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In order to test this I immediately went 
down the stream to another pool at the 
head of which there is quite swift water. 
Now, I had carefully fished this pool on 
my way up the river about three hours 
earlier in the day, with no response what- 
ever. What was my surprise when about 
the third cast I got a most vicious strike! 
So much so that the light gut on the little 
trout flies did not stand the strain and 
broke. 

These three successful uses of two small 
trout flies have pretty well convinced me 
that it is a good way to try for salmon 
when the water is low and clear, and next 
year I mean to give it a thorough try-out. 

Rosert C. Lowry. 


FRESH WATER MUSSELS AS BAIT 
FOR CARP. 


Editor of Fishing Department: In the 
October .umber I notice the statement 
in relation to carp, that you have had 
many inquiries as to best manner of fish- 
ing for carp, and as it is from the school 
of experience that we all learn, I will give 
my experience in catching carp. In the 
months of July and August, 1911, I was 
located at Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, and 
at that season of the year the bass were 
not biting, and even if caught, were so 
infested with parasitic worms in the flesh 
of the back that no one fished for black 
bass, so if one wanted to go fishing he 
had to be content with fishing for cat- 
fish; though the Cottonwood River was 
full of carp no one made a success of carp 
fishing. At that time there was an epi- 
demic of pearl-hunting in that portion of 
the river near the town of Cottonwood 
Falls, and several persons were engaged 
in the business of gathering the so-called 
fresh water clams and opening them to 
search for the pearls, sometimes found in 
the same. 

One evening as I was returning in my 
skiff from a trip down the river I passed 
over a place where some person had 
opened some of the fresh water mollusks 
called “clams,” and I discovered that 
a large number of large carp were feeding 
on the opened “clams.” The next after- 
noon a friend went down the river with 
me, and we cut some green poles, ten 
feet long, which we fastened by a push 
into the bank, so that the end of our pole 
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was about three feet above the surface of 
the water, on which we tied heavy lines 
with number 8 hooks at the lower ends, 
and the line of such length that it was 
within from two to three inches of the 
bottom of the river, and just at dusk we 
baited each of our ten hooks with a piece 
of “clam,” cut across the body, with the 
hook passed through the tough muscular 
part. 

As we had our poles set in the banks 
near the head of a long pool of deep 
water we went to the head of the pool, 
pulled our boat on a gravel bar, lit the 
pipes and waited for results. In a very 
few minutes we could hear the splashing 
of fish upon the surface of the water and 
went in the boat to learn the cause and 
found the noise was made by carp that 
had hooked themselves, and were trying 
to break loose. From five of the hooks 
we touk five large carp, the largest of 
which weighed twenty-eight pounds and 
the smallest weighed a few ounces over 
sixteen pounds. We wound our lines 
upon the poles and went home to the hotel 
where we were stopping, and thereafter 
whenever our landlord wanted fish for his 
table my friend Sam and I would drop 
down the river in my skiff about four 
o'clock in the evening to a gravel shoal, 
gather a supply of “clams,” which were 
opened and cut for bait, and then just at 
dusk we would bait our hooks and go to 
the head of the pool and rest and smoke 
for an hour or so, then take off our fish, 
wind up our lines and go back to town 
with all the fish the hotel could make 
use of. 

We kept our kind of bait a secret and 
we were the only persons at that town at 
that time that could make a success of 
fishing for carp and we never went back 
with less than five good fish, as the small- 
est one we caught that fall was over ten 
pounds in weight, and in addition to our 
carp we often caught on our bank lines 
catfish weighing from five to eighteen 
pounds in weight for our largest one. 

I never returned to the town to fish 
after that season, so do not know if Sam 
ever disclosed the bait we used, and do 
not know if it is now used to catch carp 
at that place in that river; but I gave the 
secret of a carp bait to a friend who lived 
in western Kansas who tried it in the 
water of the Smoky Hill River and re- 
ported that it was the only bait he could 
have any success with in fishing for carp. 

W. F. RicHtTmre. 

Stuart, Florida, October 11, 1916. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE PICK’RL 


NOW THAT GAME FISH HAVE DEPARTED, 
TRY FOR A NATIVE AMERICAN OF SPIRIT 


By George Langworthy Buguey. 


HILE the trout fisherman has hung 
up his pet rods, the black-bass en- 
thusiast has put away his tackle 

until next season, the dyed-in-the-wool 
angler still has one other member of the 
fresh water fish family to fish for—the 
pickerel. 

While the trout and the bass fisherman 





The Dyed-in-the-Wool Angler Still Has 
One Fish He Can Go After as Long 
as the Water Remains Open. 


may frown on pickerel fishing and even 
cast reflections on “Sir Pickerel’s” game- 
ness—a question that is always open to de- 
bate—let me assure the angler who has 
never tried his hand at this game that the 
pickerel, if fished for with tackle that is 
consistently light, will provide royal sport. 
as there is no question in the minds of 
any number of anglers as to the gameness 
of this fish, However, we will pass for 
the time the discussion as to the relative 
gameness of the trout, bass or pickerel. 
Just a word regarding this “slimy eater 
of the frog and chub” before the several 
methods of catching are taken up. The 
natural environments in which the fish 
live have a lot to do with the fish itself. 


If taken from ponds where the water 
is muddy, the fish is not likely to be as 
delicate a morsel as his cousin taken from 
ponds or streams which are clear and free 
from weeds and mud, the fish from the 
muddy pond being found to be soft and 
flabby, carrying with it, at the same time, 
a very noticeable muddy taste, whereas 
the fish caught in the clear pond or run- 


ning stream will be found to be firm and 
solid with no signs of the above men- 
tioned muddy taste. 


Those of us who at some time or other 
have lived in the country have no doubt 
fished or have seen the farmer boy fish 
for pickerel by what is known as the skit- 
tering method. All that is needed for the 
farmer’s boy outfit is a cane pole some 
twelve or fifteen feet long and a line the 
length of the pole, no reel, as the line 
is tied directly to the end of the pole. 
Nice little outfit to carry on a train, is 
it not? 

While such an outfit cannot be callea 
a thing of beauty and a joy. forever, in 
the hands of a sturdy farmer it becomes 
a very effective tool. Skittering, as a gen- 
eral rule is done in this manner: the pole 
is raised in a vertical position, and the line 
allowed to swing out to its entire length, 
rather than being cast. The bait which is 
either pork rind, perch belly, minnow, frog 
or casting spoon, is permitted to sink 
slightly below the surface of the water 
and is then jerked along with short steady 
pulls, the man on the business end of the 
pole, as a rule, making a complete circle 
of the boat before another cast is made. 


When the fish strikes, he is allowed to 
take the bait for a moment and is then 
hooked and landed in one motion. If the 
fish makes the strike on the casting spoon, 
he as a rule hooks himself. 

Another favorite method of fishing for 
pickerel is by slow trolling. A spoon or 
minnow is now used for a lure, fifty feet 
of line being allowed out behind the boat, 
which is rowed at a snail’s pace. The five 
foot casting makes a very efficient rod for 
this mode of fishing. If the lure is a 
spoon, the pickerel as a rule hooks him- 
self in the first rush and then your fun 
begins. If by chance the lure is a 
live minnow, the pickerel should be per- 
mitted to have the bait. Let him run, 
you won’t lose him. As the fish starts 
his second run, strike and do it hard; 
don’t let him have any slack line, for if 
you do, it very frequently means a lost 
fish. 

Having once boated the pickerel take 
pains that your fingers do not get caught 
in his mouth, as you will find his teeth 
are very sharp. 

There is one other way to fish for pick- 
erel, and that is by still fishing, this meth- 
od being followed mainly by those who do 
not care to work for their fish. It has 
been aptly termed “the lazy man’s way.” 
With the exception of the spoon the same 
baits are used in still fishing as in skit- 
tering and slow trolling. 

It is well, however, if one is still fish- 
ing in deep water, to weight the bait with 
one or two split shot to keep the bait 
down. A float will also be found to be a 
great help in keeping the bait out of weeds 
and grass. 

A word as to the equipment necessary 
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for fishing for pickerel. If you are not a 
farmer’s boy you will not be likely to use 
the long cane pole mentioned above. A 
bait rod eight or nine feet will dé just as 
well, letting out about as much line as 
your rod is long. In slow trolling the 
bait casting rod can be used to good ad- 
vantage, while most any kind of a rod is 
suitable or good enough for still fishing. 
One needs no leader. Attach the line to 
the snelled hook, which should be about 
a 2-0 sproat. There is no particular need 
of fine tackle for pickerel fishing, how- 
ever it is well to remember the lighter 
the tackle, the more sport there is. 

It is well to well prepared as to cloth- 
ing as fishing in the fall and winter 
months is cold: work and it is better to 
wear a little too much than not enough 
and don’t forget that bottle of hot coffee, 
as it will be worth its weight in gold and 
do the trick much better than a bottle of 
another kind of liquid I could mention 
frequently known to the fishing fraterni- 
ty as—“Bait.” 


SURF ANGLING CLUBS HOLD DINNER. 
N Saturday, November 11th, The As- 
O sociation of Surf Angling Clubs held 
their annual meeting and dinner at 
the Hotel Imperial, New York City, mem- 
bers and delegates being present from all 
of the following clubs: Midland Beach 
Fishing Club, Asbury Park Fishing Club, 
Ocean City Fishing Club, Ocean and 
Stream Fishing Club, Belmar Fishing Club, 
New York Anglers’ Club and the recently 
organized Long Island Fishing Club. 
Among the important features of the 
business meeting was the assigning the 
tournament dates to the several clubs for 
the coming year and the sanctioning of a 
mid-winter casting tournament, the date 
assigned being Sunday, February 2sth. 
The tournament dates for 1917 are as fol- 
lows: Asbury Park, regular tournament, 
first Saturday in August; for Ocean City 
Cup, second Saturday in August; Midland 
Beach, first Saturday in July and second 
Saturday in September; Ocean City, third 
Saturday in August; Ocean’ and Stream, 
second Saturday in July; Belmar, fourth 
Saturday in August. 


DOGS FOR COYOTE AND WOLF 
HUNTING. 
I want to build up a pack of dogs for 


hunting wolves and coyotes. I have used 
greyhounds and while they are all right 
in the open they lose the trail in a rough 
country, are not good starters, and are 
useless in the spring for locating dens. 
J. C. Jounston, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Answer: You will need a mixed pack 
consisting of three or four good fox 
hounds, the same number or more of well 
bred greyhounds and an Airedale or two. 
The fox hounds will work by scent and 
in a rough country will frequently pick 
up a trail and follow’ it to a den or until 
the wolves are started; the greyhounds 
will then take up the running. If they 
lose the trail the fox hounds will fre- 
quently come up and pick ‘it up again. 
The Airedales are good for general hus- 
tling around and fighting. The simplest 
way to break in young hounds, ten or 
twelve months old, is to start them with 
old experienced dogs and let them learn 
from them.—Ed.] 





Oil Fields of Pennsylvania—along 
the route of the Lincoln Highway 


The Sum of Tire Virtue 


All that extreme flexibility in a tire can mean—in reduced 
engine effort, lower gasoline cost and greater comfort— 
is delivered by Goodyear Cord Tires. 

All that extreme strength can mean—in longer mileage, 
greater security and sounder economy—is delivered also. 
Goodyear Cord Tires are the sum of tire virtue, from 
whatever standpoint you view them. 

The canvas tire has not been made that can approach the 
efficiency of their construction, nor the rival tire that can 
claim a level with their quality. 

They hold by downright excellence their commanding 
position as the superior tire of America. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’* Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CORD TIRES 


Safety Razor Blade 
does the work of 


When magnified, the cutting edge of a razor blade looks like 
asaw. After shaving, no matter how well you wipe the 
blade, moisture still clings between the microscopic teeth. 
Asa a, very tiny particles of rust form and the blade becomes 

dull and “pulls’’ 
Put 3-in-One on your blade before and after shaving. Then rust can’t 
possibly form. A little 3-in-One on your strop keeps it soft and 
makes the razor ‘cling’? when stropping. 
Try it and see. Your blades wall last twice as long and shave 
cleaner. Send for our booklet ‘‘A Razor Saver”? and 
FREE generous sample of 3-in-One Oil. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 112 New St., N. ¥. 














































Let Us Tan Your Hide 

Or mount any game head 
you may have. 

Or sell you an_ elegant 
mounted head, any kind, none 
better. 

Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 



















Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The Strongest Line of its size in the World. 





Used by Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 


50 Yard Spools $1.25. 
Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
Quality A 
Quality B 
Quality C 
Bass Flies 
Gauze Wing 
English 

















doz. 
-24c. 

doz. 
-.60c. 
doz. 
-84c. 
doz. 
96c. 





for an assorted 
Regular price ... 
for an assorted 
¢ Regular price .. 
for an assorted 
Regular price ... 
for an assorted 
Regular price ... 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ..$1.00 
for an uated doz. 
Regular price ..$3.50 
















FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet.......sscceseeees $1.00 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet.......-.006 1.25 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet........ 1.50 






BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 200 
—* RODS, with Agate Guide and se 
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CASTING, fon full Agate Mountings 3.50 
GINAL and GENUIN 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced —_ made famous by us 






to 19 ft. 






The H. H. KIFFE CO. Broadway 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 













YOUR 


BUILD X9YE STEEL BOAT 
From Patterns and printed A) 
instructions, Save 3-8 Cost. + 
Work Easy, Material fur- £ LT 


nished. Also finish boats. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LEADERS 


IF YOU CAN GET HOLD OF A GOOD 
SILK WORM THE REST IS EASY 


By Edwin T. Whiffen. 


S you stood whipping your favorite 
trout brook, was it not provoking to 
have a rise to your cast, only to find 
that a knot in your leader had been the 
lure which tempted the rout? Or did 
you indulge in “cussedness” when the knots 
therein tangled themselves into a more 
than Gordian twine? Did you not, then 
and there, wish for a leader entirely the 
product of a single “wum,” and not the 
aggregation from several, with different 
qualities and shades at every foot? Well, 
here it is at last, fine and strong, any one 
of several tints, and just the thing to use 
on a stream where “everybody knows 
there are trout, but nobody can get any”; 
for the concealment of the connection be- 
tween the fly and the line is a most essen- 
tial requirement for “a good day.” You 
will need one or more specimens of our 


| larger silk worms, cecropia or polyphemus 


(cecropia preferably, as it gives a longer 
and somewhat stronger length of gut), a 
pinch of salt, a few tablespoons of vinegar, 
and as much water. Sometimes you may 
be able, with a little hunting, in late 
August or September, to “catch your 
beast,” but the better plan is to collect a 
fair number of cocoons and raise the 
“animals” yourself. 

They feed on the leaves of various 
trees, maple, plum, wild cherry, etc., and 
attain n:aturity in about six or eight weeks. 
When they are about ready to spin, watch 
them closely. At this time they are rgst- 


| less and wander about, looking for a suit- 
! able place to spin. 
| you will observe a filament of silk hang- 
| ing from the mouth. 
| doubt, wait till the spinning actually begins. 


If you look carefully 


Or, if you are in 

Then prepare your “dope.” Take a third 
of a glass of water and add to it enough 
salt so that when stirred a short time 
some salt remains at the bottom, undis- 
“saturate” solution. Now add 
as much water as you have vinegar, a 
“fifty-fifty’ per cent. A little difference 
one way or the other will do no harm 
but too strong a solution makes the gut 
draw out lumpy and brittle. 

Take your “worm” and tear it across a 
quarter or a third back from the head, 
but not in two. Place the whole “carcass” 
in the pickle and leave it there half or 
three-quarters of an hour. Then take out 
the “remains” and find one end of one of 
the silk sacs; they are translucent, or 
perhaps whitish by this time, and about 
the diameter of grandmother’s steel knit- 
ting needle. Pull it out and examine it 
critically. If it draws out elastic and 
firm it is about right; otherwise more dope 
if too soft. 

Now get four pins. Stick one into a 
clapboard of the house on the shady side 
and fasten to it one end of the sac which 
you have carefully pulled out of the worm. 
Tie the other end of the sac to another 
pin and carefully stretch out the sac as 
far as it will go (which will usually be 
from six to nine feet) and stick the pin 


into the’ side of the house to hold the 
length of gut fairly tight. If the leader 
is too slack some parts will not draw out 
well and, while larger, will be weaker than 
the rest. Treat the other sac similarly 
and let dry three or four days. You will 
generally have a fine, even gut, lusterless 
and “knotless.” 

Some of these leaders will be weak and 
worthless; others will be better than the 
best drawn gut you ever saw; and occa- 
sionally you will get a jewel, six feet long 
or more, and strong enough to hold the 
gamy bass. Those, with a light springy 
rod, will be a revelation to you in fly 
casting as, generally speaking, they taper 
nicely and permit the fly to strike before 
any part of the leader touches the water. 

They are of much more durable material 
than the Spanish gut, which soon becomes 
brittle and cracks. Ten years ago I drew 
some cecropia leaders. They tested to 
four pounds without breaking. Two of 
them are still in use and caught trout last 
summer. 

It would require too much space to tell 
how all the various tints may be produced. 
But if you want a color that will suggest 
a stringy root of some water weed the 
pickle itself will generally give that. If 
you wish a hue slightly brown, such as is 
invisible in a roily current, soak your gut 
before it is many days old in strong tea. 
With a leader of this sort in my equip- 
ment I once caught in August my ten- 
pound creel full of trout in a brook that 
the local fishermen had given up weeks 
before. 


HOOKS IS HOOKS. 


HEN all is said and done how much 

does the average fisherman know 

about hooks? When I say fisher- 
man, I don’t mean the regular dyed-in- 
the-wool fish bug, who can tell the name 
of any hook that was ever made by the 
feel of it, but the average summer vaca- 
tion fisherman, who stocks up on fishing 
tackle catalogues a month or so before his 
vacation rolls around and then buys what 
he thinks he needs or rather what a clever 
salesman thinks he needs—which generally 
means a lot of things he doesn’t think he 
ever would use. What does that kind of 
a fisherman, and he numbers in the thou- 
sands, know about hooks? 


I was in a tackle store the other day 
when a man strolled into the store and 
said to the salesman that came forward 
to wait on him, “I want some hooks.” 

He was asked what kind of a hook he 
wanted and for the life of him he could not 
tell what kind. He knew what kind of fish 
he wanted to catch, but as to the hook he 
needed he was entirely at sea. As far as 
he was concerned a hook was a hook and 
they evidently all looked alike to him. — 


For the benefit of those that are in the 
same class with the above mentioned fisher- 





















man a few of the hooks used and what 
they are used for will be mentioned. There 
are the well known Sproat and Pennell 
hooks; the Aberdeen, the Virginia and 
Sheepshead hooks, the O’Shaughnessy and 
Sneck-Kendall hooks, and equally well- 
known Cincinnati and Carlisle hooks, not 
forgetting the New York Trout hook. 

While it is true that several of the hooks 
mentioned can be used, and in fact are 
used for fish other than they were origin- 
ally intended, it is true that each hook men- 
tioned in the above list has some special 
feature making it more desirable for the 
particular fish it was designed for. 

In still fishing, where the angler strikes 
with some strength he will necessarily need 
a hook that will stand a strain. For this 
purpose the Sproat and Pennell hooks will 
be found the thing. O’Shaughnessy hooks 
are also favored by some fishermen, due 
to the fact that they are forged at the 
bend, which gives it a greater rigidity. 

When one fishes for fish that are known 
to have an especially tender mouth, as the 
weakfish, the crappie or bluegill, or where 
small baits are used as the lure, the Aber- 
deen hook will be found to about meet 
all requirements; whereas in the opposite 
condition where the fish is of the hard 
mouth variety, the choice is between the 


Virginia or the Sheepshead hooks, their | 
distinguishing feature being the barb, which | 


is short and narrow. 

It is advisable when using large bait, 
such as frogs, minnows, etc., to use the 
Sneck-Kendall hook as it has a particularly 
short shank and “outpoint” barb. Along 
the same lines are the Cincinnati and the 
New York hooks; the Cincinnati hook, 
however, has a somewhat longer point and 
is in addition slightly stronger. In the 
New York hooks a greater distance be- 
tween the bend and the point is found 
which makes this hook ‘especially useful 
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in fishing for fleshy-mouth fish, as example: | 
trout, carp and catfish. The Carlisle hooks | 


are like the New York hooks :n the fact that 
both are made of light wire and are fre- 
quently the choice of anglers that favor 
live bait. 

In addition to the several styles of hooks 
mentioned, it may be stated that each style 
is made in a great number of sizes, some 


“ringed” ends and some attached to either |— 


single or double gut snells. 

When taking all of the above into con- 
sideration it is hardly any wonder that the 
“Neophyte” is somewhat at sea when he 
goes a hook hunting. 


FOUR BEST TROUT STREAMS IN U. S. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Your September Forest and Stream is 
fine, but—why can’t we have an Oregon 
story occasionally? Moose hunting in Min- 
nesota doesn’t compare with “Moose” hunt- 
ing in the Willamette River, at Oregon 
City, only our “Moose” are Chinook sal- 
mon; even the salmon club’s record of this 
season’s catches is interesting reading. 

I believe we have four of the best trout 
streams in the United States in Oregon; 
the Deschutes over in Central Oregon, 
Roaring River, about fifty miles east of 
Portland and the MacKenzie and Rogue 





Rivers in Southern Oregon, all offer ex- 
cellent fishing. 


Portland, Ore. J. M. Rostnson. 












A JOURNEY of indescribable charm—sixteen days of 
delightful cruising through the vivid blue waters of the 

Atlantic and the Caribbean. Visits to the quaint old 
cities of Porto Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life and build-. 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient 
forts, ramble through narrow, foreign streets an 
scenes and atmosphere of the tropics. 


revel in the » 


16-DAY CRUISE 


Expenses B94.50 tp 


The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to and around Porto Rico 
stopping at principal ports and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10,000 tons, especially fitte 
for the tropics, supply every comfort and convenience. All necessary expenses of the 
voyage included in the fare. A sailing every Saturday at noon. 
booklet, ‘““Through Tropic Seas.” dress: Cruising Department, 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 Broadway New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
701 Chestnut St. 1306 F Street, N. 


White for illustrated 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
192 Washington St. 290 Broadway 
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LOUIS RHEAD’S 
Entirely New Improved 1917 Baits 


Will Be Ready January 1 
These hand-made nature lures have important changes to make them 


available for a longer period of use. Certain materials of which they were 
constructed have been discarded and replaced by others that will retain their 


lustre and color after repeated immersion in the water. 


Prices remain the same—although the new minnows in place of belly 
covering in gold and silver leaf now have highly polished rolled-sheet ster- 
ling silver. The red minnows of polished sheet brass, and a limited num- 
ber made of guaranteed pure gold, the latter made on order only. Strong 
Raffia grass have replaced wool and silk, so as to be almost indestructible. 

All other baits have similar desirable improvements to last longer. 


Send to 217 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, for small descriptive booklet, giving 
prices and the best way to use them. 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


The AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health _ promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
affo: real _incen- 
tive for ALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
every where the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
emeter tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULL 


GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Improve Your HOME, OFFICE or 
LODGE with a DIXON QUALITY 
Game Head. 


Newly Mounted 


Moose Heads 


60, 57, 55, and 50 inches spread or 
width of horns. Perfect in every way. 
Correctly mounted. Mothproof. Large 
Mounted Elk, Woodland Caribou, 
Rocky Mountain Sheep heads, 16-inch 
base circumference. Deer and other 
Game Heads of the BEST CLASS. 
Beauty and size of head and class of 
taxidermy work make my heads the 
best in America. My method of 
shipping protects you in every way. 


References:—The Hotels Gayoso, Peabody 
and Chisea, Memphis, Tenn. 


EDWIN DIXON 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Main Street, Unionville, Ontario 
Canada 




















YOU CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT 


IT—BUT IT IS NICE TO HAVE ONE 
The Excelsior Sportsman’s Belt Safe. Put 






your Watch, Cigarettes, Matches or Money 
in, Bathing, Fishing, ‘ 





noe- 
Made Gun 





ing, Hunting. 
Metal, Nickel Plated and 
oxidized Finishes. The belt 
is nice and wide and strong. 
All complete .........00- $1.00 


Hyfield Mfg. Co., 21 Walker St., N. Y. C. 
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This is the Campfire that all lovers of the out-of-doors are invited to “set in 
at,” and pass along the good things that come their way. As you look around 
has it ever occurred to you that the men worth while were always ready to help 
their brothers? This is particularly characteristic of sportsmen. 

FOREST AND STREAM each montr will award a prize of any five-dollar 
article advertised in its columns to sportsmen telling the best story or contributing 
the most useful advice on fishing, hunting or camping subjects. 

To the second best will be given a copy of Nessmuk’s great book, Woodcraft. 


NECESSITIES FOR THE 
CAMPER. 

Want a Ditty Bag, Poncho, Map et al? 
Here’s How to Go About it. 

Contributed by L. Sylvan Rosenberg. 


HE three things that are absolutely 
b essential to a “woodser’s” outfit are: 

maps, poncho and ditty bag. Many of 
us Campers carry our maps in some slovenly 
way, most of us buy our ponchos at the 
sporting goods store and nearly four-fifths 
of us never carry a ditty bag. 
._In as few words as possible, I will ex- 
plain how maps should be put up and prop- 
erly waterproofed, how a home-made pon- 


VITAL 


cho is made, and last, but not least, how 
to make up that something that made tie 
all-beloved woodsman “Nessmuk” famous 
—a ditty bag. So here goes. 

To begin with, the best maps, if they 
have already been surveyed, are those 
made by the U. S. Geological Survey at 
Washington, D. C. They are 16% by 20 
inches and are on a scale of approximately 
one mile to an inch and show every trail, 
buckboard road, watercourse camp and 
many other features of use to a traveler. 
Each map is divided into nine rectangles, 
each 4% inches wide by 5% inches long. 
Cut out these nine rectangles very care- 


Showing Construction of Ditty Bag. 
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fully. Now run along to your dry goods 
dealer and procure one yard of heaviest 
unbleached sheeting. Next in order comes 
white paste; a ten cent bottle will be suf- 
ficient. Lastly, get a small roll (10 yards 
long) of transparent gummed cloth tape 
% inches wide, obtainable at Dennison 
Manufacturing Co.’s stores or at any re- 
liable stationery store. With your finger, 
take a generous lump of the white paste 
and rub it on smoothly over the back of 
the map section. Paste this map sectiun 
on to the sheeting cloth, using a ruler or 
other smooth straight thing with which to 
make the paper adhere evenly to the cloth. 
Now cut the cloth around very close to 





> 




















the paper. Do likewise to the other eight 
squares. 

As the map section now stands, the cloth 
at the ends will fray and the ends of the 
paper will become “un-pasted.” To pre- 
vent this, the transparent gummed tape 1s 
used all around the edges. For the tops 
of all the map squares, you’ll need 18 strips 
4% inches long and for the sides, 18 strips 
5% inches long. Put some white paste on 
the gummed tape (even though it is glued) 


‘ and paste it on to the map section, keep- 


ing in mind that half the width of the 
tape goes on the map side and the other 
half on the cloth side. The maps are 
















FOREST AND STREAM. 


pretty nearly completed except for their 
most important factor—they aren’t water- 
proofed yet. Here’s how. 

Get from your druggist a pound box oi 
“Socony” paraffine, which sells for ten 
cents. Rub the paraffine on the cloth side 
only, being careful not to come near the 
glued tape, for it may come off. Rub this 
paraffine on well, using plenty of elbow 


6 FT 


CMGRAM OF PoncHO 

grease until every part of the cloth is filled 
up. With a warm iron, pass it over the 
cloth side; the paraffine will melt and sink 
into the cloth and through the paper. Any 
excess paraffine can be taken off by placing 
the iron over a cloth placed over the map 
section. 

Your maps are now complete and they 
should be carried in a paraffined cloth 
pocket with a key map that you make 
yourself so that your sections won’t look 
like an Egyptian puzzle to you when you 
get rattled when lost. 

Making a Poncho—The store affair 
costs, in good quality, anywheres from 
three to five dollars and weighs something 
like four or five pounds. Come to think 
of it! Lugging four or five pounds of 
cloth to spread your blanket on! Gentle- 
men, here’s a home-made article, costing 
63 cents exactly, and just tips the scale at 
31 ounces. Again run to your dry goods 
man and get four yards of heaviest un- 
bleached sheeting which comes one yard 
wide, weighs 5% ounces to the yard and 
costs 14 cents a yard. Then get one-haif 
yard separately of the same material. Be- 
fore you proceed any further, paraffine the 
whole thing well. 

Fold the 4-yard strip lengthwise and 
cut it into two equal pieces. Sew these 
pieces together, leaving an opening in the 
center 4 inches long by 10 inches wide and 
hem the raw edges in. Now cut a flap 
to fit over this opening 8 by 14 inches and 
double stitch it at AB in the diagram. At 
C and D cut out 2 small holes about %- 
inch long and buttonhole stitch them (or 
sew them any way you know how) so that 
they won’t rip out and sew 2 buttons on 
for these holes so that the flap will button 
down over the 4-inch slit, which is to poke 
your head through. Along two edges, hem 
in one inch of cloth and sew a galvanized 
ring in each corner; this makes it suitable 
for setting it up as a one-night shelter 
when you’re caught out alone. Fold the 
poncho diagonally, stake out the three 
corners, pass a light rope through the other 
grommet and tie to an overhanging limb 


Making a Ditty Bag—Run along to your. 


sporting goods dealer and obtain one yard 








PINEHURS 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL and Cottages open for the Season 
HOLLY INN, BERKSHIRE and HARVARD open early in January 


Golf Three eighteen-hole courses 

and a nine-hole course. The 
fairways and greens are equal to 
any in the South. 


p Every facility provided for 

trap eins, one 7. the 

argest equipments being 

Shooting }"e*s5 here. 30,000 acre 

private shooting preserve. Guides, 

trained dogs and shooting wagons to 
be had by day or week. 


The clay tennis courts at 
Tennis Pinehurst are famous both 
among professionals and amateurs 
for their excellence. 


j A large stable for saddle 
Livery and driving horses. 


Horse Racing Splendid __ trot- 


ting,  runni 
and steeple chasing events held 
week throughout the season by 
horses from private stables. 


ring Excellent new roads for fift iles i 
Motoring every direction. New State’ road com- 
pleted to Savannah. 


No Consumptives are Received at Pinehurst 


Through Pullman service from New York and Wash- 
ington via Seaboard Air Line one Only 
1 


one night from New York, Boston, 


ffalo, 


Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati 


Send for illustrated booklet giving full information 


Have stood the test of time and have met the exacting 
requirements of discriminating anglers for over ninety years. 


LINES 


There is a reason for our steady development and continuing 


progress. 


Our booklet “A Few Lines About Lines” is both interesting 
and instructive. A copy is yours for the asking. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


ASHAWAY, R.I., U.S. A. 


Established 1824 


EVERY SOLDIER’S.§ KIT 


THE LEFT HIP-POCKET OF EVERY KHAKI 
UNIFORM should contain a bottle of 


ANTI-TOXICO-DENDROL 


the sure and certain specific against IVY- 
POISON and other Plant-Irritations as well as 


the Painkiller and Poison 
Insect-Stings and bites of all kinds. The dan- v 
gers and suffering caused by the noisome in- ve best lubricant for gun mechanisms, 


sect-pests of Mexico and the Southern Border 


notori and more to be dread rhaps, 
than Seabee Bullets. Parttoxtce DEN 


DROL affords protection and mpt relief, 


complete and permanent. 
ALL SEASON. 
FRONT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 452 


pro: 
Fifty cent bottle lasts 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


reels, etc. 
By) i and dealer’s name for sample tube 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo 


; “The graphite gun grease.” Selected flake 
Antidote against Lc gag best known lubricant, combined 
with a rust preventing mineral grease. The 


ESTABLISHED 18277 
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Two Practical Books 


for Campers and Sportsmen 
By EMERSON HOUGH 


LET US GO 
AFIELD 





Outline of Contents 


a 
Chapter 
I. Your Summer Encamp- 
ment. 


II. Bait Casting For Bass. 

Ill. Angling Extraordinary. 

IV. The Inconnu—What It 
Is Not. 

Vv. 


In The Jewel Box. 


VI. The Great-Game Fields 
oO 


f The World. 
VII. The Wasteful West. 
. Rifles For Big Game. 
IX. Wealth On Wings. 
X. Bear Hunting. 
XI. Hunting The Deer. 


Before you plan your 
hunting or camping trip— 
even before you spend five 
cents for equipment, get 
the advice and suggestions 
of America’s’ greatest 
sportsman — Emerson 
Hough. The amateur and 
the “regular” will each 
find these books brimful of 


worth-while information 
and the kind of assistance 
they need. 


“Let us Go Afield” is a 
call to the wild that tells 
you what to do and how 
to do it when you get 
there. From bass fishing 
to bear hunting it covers 
in detail all branches of 
the sport, telling how, 
where and when to get the 
finest specimens. Chap- 
ters on the camp, equip- 
ment, etc., are particular- 
ly valuable. 


“Out of Doors” enables 
the novice to enjoy a 
thoroughly satisfying so- 
journ in the open. The 
routine of outdoor life in 
all its phases is clearly 
and thoroughly explained. 
The book is crowded with 
practical advice on what 
to wear, how to cook, what 
to eat, how to pitch a 
tent, make a bed, make a 
fire, handle a canoe, how 
to fish, etc. It also tells 
how women can get the 
most comfort and pleasure 
from camp life. 


Aside from their great 


XII. Game Laws And Game value to the sportsman 


Supply. 
XIII. 


XVI. ok bs Are We 


Drifting? 


Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of actual photo- 


graphs. 


$1.25 Net. By Mail $1.37. 


A wayne Around The make delightfully 


and camper, these books 
inter- 
esting reading for every- 
body. 

Send your order to 


FOREST AND STREAM 


118 E. 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


OUT OF 
DOORS 





Outline of Contents 


Chapter 
I. Your Vacation. 


II. The Camper’s Outfit. 


III. The Vacation Nuis- 
ances; How To Pre- 
vent Them. 


Iv. In The Junk Closet. 
Vv. The Woman In Camp. 
VI. Uncle Sam’s Shoes. 
VII. Mountain Camping. 
VIII. Your Canoe And Its 
Outfit. 


IX. Hints And Points On 
Trout Fishing. 


X. Your Bird Dog; How 
To Use Him. 


XI. Your Gun; How To 


Handle It. 


XII. Your ee: 
To Use I 

omen. Lost And What 
To Do About It. 


The Faculty Of 
Observation. 


Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of actual photo- 
graphs. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


$1.25 Net. By Mail $1.37. 








Price $40.00 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American 


made from butt plate to muzzle. 


Calibers .22 to 


.35. Velocity 3,100 f. s. 


Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM 





| the leather. 
' and know how to clinch them on, put one 





NESSMUK OUTFIT. 
(Continued from page 33.) 

of best quality 10-ounce khaki duck. Be- 

fore you go any further, paraffine this 

well; then cut it out to the exact size of 

diagram. 

Fold up the bottom EFHG at EF, turn 
up the two side flanges CKLE and DK”- 
L”F and sew HF to FL”, K’D to DB, GE 
to EL, and KC to AC. Use No. 8 black 
thread and a sailor’s needle; sew by hand 
using stitches % of an inch apart. Now 
get a few yards of khaki tape % of an 
inch wide and sew this tape all along the 
edges, this time using stitches % of an 
inch apart. You needn’t get scared as to 
the time it will take to do this hand-sew- 
ing; if you’re at all handy with a needle 
and thread it can be done in 30 minutes. 

At a point 17 inches from one end of 
the tape, sew a piece about an inch long. 
Cut the edges of the tape as in diagram 
to prevent it from fraying. The three 
tapes are used instead of the commonly 
used strap and buckle, because they pre- 
vent anything from possibly falling out of 
the bag. The tapes go around the bag and 
are tied with knots. 

Now for the strap that goes with it. 
Get a leather book strap about % of an 
inch wide and 40 inches long. Cut off 
one piece about 17 inches long; the other 
end (the 23 inch end) should have the 
buckle on. On either side of the bag at 
XX (see diagram) sew the end of these 
straps with strong beeswaxed thread, us- 
ing an awl with which to puncture holes in 
If you have any copper rivets 


in each strap where the sewing is. 

Your ditty bag is now complete. On 
the front of the bag EPHG, sew in a 
pocket to hold your small notebook (what 
true woodsman doesn’t carry one?). And 
don’t forget, brother campers, carry your 
ditty bag always filled (matches, emergen- 
cy food, fish hooks, needles, thread, grom- 
mets, medicines, etc.). Finally, carry your 
ditty bag slung over the right shoulder, 
the bag well under the left armpit. 


SALT AND PEPPER IN CAMP. 
Forest and Stream was of the opinion 
that everything possible under the sun had 
been put to use for the carrying of salt 
and pepper to camp, but “Pious Jeems, Jr,” 
has a new one. He writes us, not in strict 
confidence, but semi so, that he has found 
his wife’s large talcum cans ideal for the 
purpose. He first catches his can—partic- 
ulars unfurnished—pries the narrow dust- 
ing top off it, loads the can with salt, mixed 
with a little flour or starch to keep the salt 
dry, then works the top back on again, and 
lo and behold! he has a salt shaker that 
will hold anything from a quart down, and 
one:that will keep its contents from spilling 
over and through the food that P. J., Jr., 
finds it necessary to carry into the woods 
for his subsistence and wellbeing. Same 
recipe for pepper, in a smaller can. 





at Hounds, Hounds 


ya: not a well bred and broke coon, fox 

or rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox, 

coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best 

of blood and broke stock, $5.00 each. Buy 

your dog now and know him when the sea- 

- opens. Stamp for reply and _ photos. 
. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, O 



















FOREST AND STREAM 


SLEEP OUT.OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Leep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask fer Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses: 

for home, camp, yacht and autemebile use. 


You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play withoutstrain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.S. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides, It is made just as nature 
| intended. (Note illustration) sa 
| With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
| Suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has two sacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- 
| porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 


A Nessmuk Camp, Showing How Things Can Be Arranged for Convenience, Utility 
and Solid Comfort. 


OUTFIT FOR NESSMUK CANOE 


DUFFLE TO TAKE, HOW TO STOW 
IT AND WHAT TO DO WITH IT 


By C. Lowndes Johnson. 


AVING just returned from a short 

cruise in my “Nessmuk” canoe, which 

is 12 feet by 26 inches, and as the 
following outfit proved so satisfactory, l 
am sending a description of it and a list of 
my duffle for the readers of Nessmuk’s 
Camp Fire to look over. The lines of the 
canoe were given in the January, 1915, 
number of Forest and Stream. 

The following is a list of the duffle L 
carried on my cruise packed in the canoe. 

First of all, I had a piece of heavy wa- 
terproof canvas about 2x4 feet, which [| 
spread on the floor of the canoe and which 
also served as a floor for my tent. Next 
came my oilskin coat which I carried in- 
stead of a poncho as I did not have one 
and this was spread out amidships to keep 
the tent on top of it dry. The coat folded 
up around the sides of the tent. This 
formed a very comfortable seat for pad- 
dling. 

The knapsack was stowed just forward 
of the tent, which gave me room to stretch 
my legs out, partly resting on the knap- 
sack and partly on each side of it. The 
gallon demijohn was lashed to the after 
side of the forward thwart, making a con- 
venient place to carry fresh water. 


The rest of my duffle was stowed aft as 
I wanted her as buoyant as possible for- 
ward so she would not take much spray 
over the bow when paddling into a bad 
sea and wind. 

The remaining articles consisted of ar- 
my haversack, a tin bucket, flour bag con- 
taining potatoes and another containing 
bread. These were covered with a piece 
of table oilcloth to keep them dry. This 
same piece of oilcloth came in very nicely 
in camp to serve my meals on. A reflect- 
or oven and kerosene bicycle lamp with 
small bottle of kerosene were also carried, 
and my fishing rod. 

Now for a list and description of the 
small articles carried in this duffle. 

*The tent is a Dan Beard pattern 6%x- 
4% feet made of waterproof regiment- 
khaki, and weighs about 12 pounds. This 
tent suits me pretty well, but I want to 
make a shanty tent exactly like Nessmuk 
so highly recommended and see how I 
like it. Knapsack is of waterproof canvas 
and is 18x14x5 inches, containing the fol- 
lowing articles: Bed, which was a brown 
canvas bag open at each end and‘ measur- 
ing 2 feet 6% inches by 7 feet long. The 


¢ (Continued on next page.) 


The Nessmuk Canoe in Action. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
rg Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


OU know ‘‘Dowagiac’’ 
means fishing tackle— 
just as you know 
**Kodak’”’ means 
camera. But don’t 
forget that there’s only one 
maker of genuine ‘‘Dowagiac’’ 
Rods, Reels and Minnows—and 
that’s Jas. Heddon’s Sons, at 
Dowagiac, Mich., the Bait- 
| Casting Capital of the United 
/ States. 
| Y Write for the new 
MA Heddon Catalog. It’s a 
| 4 beauty and it’s free. 
hy 


Wy 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


NYOIL ===. 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOITI. with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tp) containing 34% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 






















TIMELY TIPS 
in SPORTING GOODS 


Rifles and Shotguns: 
Every make and calibre to gladden the 
big Game Hunter, the Field or Trap Shooter. 
Ammunition: : 
Imported and Domestic. Much of it can- 
not be obtained elsewhere in New York. 


Dog Goods: 
Beery Muzzles, Boots, Leashes, 
Whips, etc., exclusive designs of Foreign 
and Domestic make. 
Skating Outfits: 
From $10 upwards. 
found. 
Leather Goods: 3 
American, English, Mexican, etc., Bags, 
Holsters, Belts, Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 
Cutlery and Smokers’ Outfits: 
It is a delight to see our stock. 
Reading Standard Bicycles: 

We are ppPresrora for these best of all 
bicycles. Beauties $25 to $50. 
Skating Shoes, Snow Shoes, Hockey Out- 
fits, Shooters Requisites. 


J. B. CROOK & CO., Inc. 
1837) 


Specialists in ‘Sousting Goods 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 
463 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


Opposite The Library. Tel. 244 Vanderbilt. 


No finer line to be 








Tarrymore Hotel 


Swansboro, North Carolina 


Greatest resort for huntsmen in 
southern states. Quail, wild-tur- 
key, duck, geese, deer and bear 
are plentiful nearby. Ideal cli- 
mate—never too hot or cold. 
Season now open. Dogs and guides 


furnished. 





CAMP CRAFT 


By WARREN H. MILLER. : 

The most up-to-the-minute book on camping 
incase eatanen: SHandoomely bound in cloth. 315 
ages. 50 illustrations; no outdoorman should 
e without a copy of Camp Craft in his outfit. 
All the modern camping outfits that you don’t 
find in the earlier books are described in this 
one. AUTOGRAPHED COPY, $1.50. With a 
year’s subscription to Forest and Stream, $2.50. 


THE MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS 


. I, Camp Medicine; Chap. II First Aid 
uae +3 ag Price, 50 cts. With a year’s 
subscription to Forest and Stream, $1.60. 


E BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND 
- FISHING 


ou have a boy this is your best Christmas 
wands for him. $1.25 net. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $2.00. BOOK SERVICE. Send us a 
list of any outdoor books you want bought or 
let us select them for you. We can save you 
money and attend to forwarding the lot. This 
service is E. 
FOREST and STREAM, 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. C. 


THE AIREDALE 


by Dr. Wm. Bruette 


An up-to-date treatise on these useful dogs. 
There is no better all-around sportsman’s dog 
on earth than a well-trained Airedale. This 
practi¢al book tells how to train them. 196 

ages, cartridge board cover, price $1.00. 
Pu ly illustrated. 
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The Canoe Loaded—The Owner is Ready to Adventure Forth in Shipshape Style. 


OUTFIT FOR NESSMUK CANOE. 
(Continued from page 35.) 
ends are arranged so they can be rolled 
over and tied and may be stuffed either 
with browse and laid on the ground, or, 
better than that, used as a stretcher bed. 
Pillow bag 17x23 inches which when 
stuffed and put inside the tent-bag makes 
a good cushion around camp; cotton flan- 
nel bed sheet 58x70 inches; blanket 62x- 
82 inches; “campit” coat and extra pair 
of pants; extra outside shirt and extra un- 


| dershirt and drawers; also heavy cotton 


socks; two handkerchiefs and wool swim- 
It will be noticed that the 
jersey belonging to this suit is carried in 
the haversack as it is much oftener used. 

The U. S. army haversack proved a most 
useful article on a canoe cruise to carry 
all the little things that often come in for 
use during the day, and mine contained the 
following: A short description of it might 
not be out of the way for those who have 
never used one. 

It is a double affair 10 inches across, 13 
inches deep and 4 inches thick for the 
main bag with a pocket sewed on the in- 
side of each end 3%4x8 inches. There is 
also a loose bag which buttons or fits loose 
inside the large one and flat, measuring 
9x12 inches. The other half consistwof a 
large flap that folds over this bag and 
measures flat 14x14 inches, with pocket on 
the inside 10 inches deep, each side of 
which has a seam run down two inches 
from outside edges making two more pock- 
ets. 

These are the things I carried in it: Tea, 
coffee, sugar, lard, pepper, knife, fork, 
spoon, also mixing spoon, large pocket- 
knife or hunting knife besides the one in 
my pocket, which is a medium-sized one, 
wool swimming jersey, towel, cake soap 
and pocket-axe. These were in the main 
bag. 

In the inside pocket, the following: 
Small ditty bag the same as Nessmuk 
used, fishing tackle, reel lines, hooks, etc., 
ball cord, tin box matches, also some in 





waterproof bottle and what medicines I 
thought I needed. This is not quite all, 
as the following articles were carried in 
the pocket under the flap: Diary and writ- 
ing material, fountain pen, pencil, tooth 
brush, Kodak Jr. 1A, and lastly a copy 
of Nessmuk’s Woodcraft. 

A tin bucket, 7%xo inches high, which 
was tightly canvas covered on the sides 
and bottom and painted with a rope han- 
dle contained the following: bacon, 1% 
pounds, flour 2% pounds, corn meal 1% 
pounds in cotton flour bags, small bottle 
yeast powder and 5-ounce box salt. A 
small bag of rice may also be added. 

Cooking utensils in canvas bag 29% inch- 
es in circumference, 10 inches high, closed 
with drawing string top, contained the fol- 
lowing: two white enamel dinner plates 
8% inches in diameter stowed in bottom; 
one Berlin cooking kettle 7%x4% inches; 
one kettle of the same kind 6%x4% inch- 
es; one bucket 5%x4% inches, tin covers 
for each; one white enamel cup 3%x3% 
inches high, all of enamel ware. I carried 
butter (% pound) inside the cup; frying 
pan, of steel, 8% inches across top and 6% 
on bottom, by 1% inches deep. This stowed 
alongside the kettles when all were nested 
with the handle sticking out of the top. Old 
rags were stowed around the kettles and 
were very useful. 

No doubt some of these things could be 
left at home but I found nearly all of them 
useful and they did not make a very large 
outfit and weighed in all 83% pounds. On 
my next single-handed cruise, I will leave 
my reflector oven at home, as Nessmuk’s 
club bread is very good and less trouble 
and quicker to make. 





[Forest and Stream is in receipt of so 
many requests for the issue of the paper 
containing Mr. Johnson’s previous descrip- 
tion of a Nessmuk canoe, and how to build 
one, that arrangements are being made to 
republish the article in an early number, to- 
gether with designs and other information. 
—Editors.] 
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A DRINK WITHOUT A CUP. 

E were going along as fast as pos- 
W sible, my guide and I, in a narrow 

bark canoe, far out from shore. 
The guide wanted a drink of water but 
carelessly we had started without a cup, 
and it was impossible to lean over the side 
without dangerously tipping the canoe, and 
the lake was too rough at thut. 

Without stopping for more than a stroke 
the guide swung his paddle straight in the 
air, placed his lips to the wood and as the 
water ran down, caught enough to wet his 
whistle, even though he had to repeat the 
process a few times to satisfy himself. I 
have tried the same thing many times 
since, but there is dne better way—don’t 
forget your cup. 

ANDROSCOGGIN. 


A HANDY CANDLESTICK. 


VERY camper has been bothered for 
want of a candlestick. The one il- 
lustrated here is so simple that no 
explanation is necessary. This contrivance 
makes it easy to put the light just where 
you want it, and beats the usual trick of 
turning the candle sidewise, allowing the 
hot grease to fall on a box or table and 
then setting the candle in the grease. Try 
the little trick illustrated: you will find it 
worth while. Fi 
And, by the way, a short piece of candle 
isn’t a bad thing to have along with you on 
almost any kind of trip where you want 


to be sure of making a fire, and the 
matches, perforce, be few or more or less 
wet. If you can get one match to light a 


FIGs 
How to Make the Candlestick. 


stub of candle, and will half shield it from 
the wind, it becomes easy to start your 
light kindling wood. 


A REUNION OF ANGLING WRITERS. 


HE New York “Sun” conducts daily 
i: a department devoted to the rod and 
gun—and a mighty inte:esting one it 
is, too—under the editorship of Mr. A. T. 


Stoddart. It has brought together several — 


hundred writers, who tell of their joys and 
woes, and give freely to each other the ad- 
vice that real hunters and anglers should 
be willing to extend or exchange. At the 
suggestion of some of his contributing 
editors, who knew each other for the most 
part unly by their pen names, Mr. Stoddart 
had the staff to dinner a few evenings 
since at the Grand Hotel, New York, and 
what started out as a modest idea ended 
in a banquet attended by two hundred and 
fifty good fellows. The occasion was 
unique, for at no other.time can it be re- 
called that so many real angling or outdoor 
writers had been brought together. There 
were scores of Forest and Stream’s own 
family among them—men who have been 
telling us all for many years of their ex- 
periences in the great out doors. The 
dinner was good, the stories and speeches 
better, but best of all was the spirit of 
camaraderie that marked the whole occa- 
sion. The banquet is to be made an annual 
event and it is the hope of everybody that 
Mr. Stoddart will continue to preside over 
it, years without end, as the guiding spirit 
and Big Chief. 








ESTABLISHED 1830 


Manufacturer,{Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 


and SPORTING GOODS 


Tue CELEBRATED B/QceaN REEL 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 


HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,°89; Mar. 21, *11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 


other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


28 JOHN STREET 


Corner Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 
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THE Wind and Rain Proof— 
KING Gone 200 Candle Power % cent 


per hour. Operates 15 hours 
on one filling of gasoline or 
kerosene. The highest pow- 
ered, most economical, and 
safest lantern ever made, 
for farmers, dairymen, con- 
tractors, sportsmen, watch- 
men, and for shows, boats, 
railroad yards and way 
stations. Automatically 
cleaned, cannot clog. No 
wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to wash, no smoke, no 
smell, no dirt. A quick and 
profitable seller for dealers 
and agents. If you want 
one for your own use, ask 
your nearest hardware deal- 
er to send for one on trial. 
If you want the agency write for our 
Special Lantern Proposition. 
National Stamping & Electric Works 
486 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


J. KANNOFSKY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a_ specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD-HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to 
user, the most successful bird- 
houses in existence at lowest 
factory prices. 

PAYS THE 
to your nearest 
steam railroad freight station. 

Twelve beautiful designs of 
colony houses for the Purple 
Martin. Individual nest boxes 
for Wrens, Bluebirds, Swal- 
lows, Chickadees, Flickers, 
Titmice, Woodpeckers, etc. 

Sheltered Feeding Devices 
and Food Tables, Cement 
Bird ae ae gf nom 
Fountains. enuine Govern- 
Our Indorsement ment Sparrow Traps. 

Over 33 years’ experience by the President- 
Manager. 

Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for 
our beautiful bird-house bookklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


404 So. Washington Street, WAYNESBURG, PA. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in 
young small-mouth black bass commercially in 
the United States. Vigorous young bass in 
various sizes, ranging from advanced fry to 3 
and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited Send for circulars 

Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN Conn. 


New Preston, 





of all ages for stocking 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brook 


Warranted de- 


trout eggs in any quantity. 
Corre- 


livered anywhere in fine condition. 
spondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 

our hatchery, and you will be pleased with 
the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 








WINNING DERBIES OF 


1915.—C. C. Baker, with commissioner's Count; R. L. 


Keesler, with Outra Rodney; O. S. Redman, with Ida’ May Whitestone 
and Babblebrook Boy. 


GROUSE DOGS AND TRIALS 


(Continued from page 15.) 


seen at the grouse trials. He is the son 
of Lady’s Count Gladstone out of Fair- 
land Ruby, is a very independent hunter, 
a wide searcher and full of style on point. 
In bird-handling, while his bird finds were 
few, like those of the champion, he was 
staunch and positive in his location. There 
was, however, an intangible something 
about his work in the vicinity of birds that 
gave rise to an impression that he was not 
thoroughly grouse-wise. He ran a very 
consistent race and showed all the good 
qualities that should go to make a grouse 
dog. His only defect was possibly a slight 
lack of wisdom in his searching, as he cov- 
ered his ground more in the straight lines 
and wide casts of a quail dog than in the 
more thorough searching manner of a 
grouse dog. His consistency was shown by 
the fact that he also finished second in the 
All-Age stake. In physique, he is a bet- 
ter type dog than the champion, but the 
most notable thing about his whole per- 
formance is the fact that he is eleven years 
old and his wonderful condition and en- 
durance, which was commented on by 
every man who saw him run, should cer- 
tainly be a source of pride to his owner and 
handler, Mr. R. L. Keesler. 

The honors for bird work, that is, the 
actual finding of birds and handling of 
them, went to Spot Glendale, a little brother 
of Champion King, and this in spite of 
the fact that in his final heat he was suf- 
fering from a severe cold and was appar- 
ently off in nose. He is not so big nor 
up-standing a dog as King and has con- 
siderably less class in running. Like King, 
he is a trifle defective in style on point but 


he impressed one as being an absolutely 
thorough and reliable grouse dog, and this 
impression is confirmed by the fact that in 
the last three years he is said to have had 
more than 500 grouse killed over him. 
Spot impresses one peculiarly in his run- 
ning. At first he seemed very much re- 
stricted in his range but as the trial pro- 
gressed it was seen that he was going just 
a trifle wider than any dog who went down 
against him, not excepting the champion. 
He was exceeded in range by only one of 
his brace-mates, Count Gladstone Glad. 
He has a singularly unattractive way of 
going, but displays his grouse wisdom in 
the fact that he goes from one likely bird 
cover to another without wasting any time 
quartering up the intervening ground. 

In the Shooting Dog Stake, the third 
place was divided between Ida May 
Whitestone, winner of third in last year’s 
Derby, and Eugym Mohawk, winner of this 
year’s Derby. Ida May is a bird dog and, 
while she gave evidence on the snow of 
lacking somewhat in experience on grouse, 
being at times inclined to point foot scent 
too much, she was entitled to her place and 
by one sensational piece of work, she 
cinched her hold on the ribbon for bird 
work, which was awarded in the All-Age 
stake, through a series of rapid fire points 
on singles of the covey of grouse which 
she found. Eugym Mohawk, which divided 
third honors with Ida May, is a wonderful 
dog for a Derby. He is an extremely fast, 
classy ground-worker and at the same time 
takes advantage of every opportunity on 
birds. He is full of dash and style but 
is just a trifle lacking in intelligent search- 








ing when compared to All-Age dogs. In 
the Derby itself, he was undoubtedly the 
best puppy. He was up against a field of 
24 starters in the Derby, all of them pup- 
pies of great natural promise and many 
of them of considerable experience on 
grouse. 

Perhaps the most experience on birds 
was shown by the dog Bing Glendale, 
which finished second and won the award 
for bird work. Bing is a son of Cham- 
pion King, and is owned by Judge Harry 
Hyde, of Ridgeway, who is also the owner 
of Spot Glendale. Bing is a wide-going 
dog, rather awkward, but of considerable 
natural class and handles his birds like a 
veteran. - 

Whitestone’s Sister, which won the third 
place in the Derby, was perhaps the most 
attractive-going dog that was down. She 
attractive-going dog that was down. She is 
a puppy of Zeb Whitestone out of Mollie L. 

As might be presumed there was more 
evidence of grouse dog breeding in this 
trial than in the first Derby. In addition 
to Bing Glendale, son of King, there ran 
in this trial the following puppies of dogs 
that competed in grouse dog trials: Bessie 
Du Barry, a puppy of Dot’s Bessie, com- 
petitor in 1914; Billy’s Sirdar Tess, a 
daughter of Kirk’s Billy; Teddy Hanes and 
King Hanes, descendants of Rodfield Dan, 
Jr., King N., Glad’s Rodney Gladstone and 
Outra Rodney’s ‘Doll, all of them sired by 
Count Gladstone Glad, and the latter a 
puppy of Outra Rodney; Galeton and Vi- 
king, both sons of the Princess of India. 
Two descendants of the pointer, Security, 
also made good impressions during the 
1916 trials, one of them being Smoky City 
Belle, a competitor in the Derby, and the 
other being Security’s Frank, which won 
second merit in the All-Age. 


OOKING over these grouse trials from 

the first, it would seem evident that 

progress is being made in two lines 
toward their definite objectives, the breed- 
ing of a proper type of grouse dogs; first, 
by the establishment of a standard of ex- 
cellence which seems to be producing a 
large number of better individuals every 
year as competitors; secondly, through the 
gradual development of a more thoroughly 
rounded idea of what a grouse dog should 
be, as evidenced in the fact that taken in 
all-around qualities, Lamberton’s Mack is 
perhaps the best type of champion yet pro- 
duced—that is, he combines a better style 
and a smoother physique, with a satisfac- 
tory bird-finding and bird handling ability— 
while the entrance of a son of Lady’s 
Count Gladstone into a permanent place 
in the runnings of these trials brings out a 
type of individual that is almost physi- 
cally ideal and, at the same time, has most 
desirable breeding lines. 

The tendency of puppies from grouse 
dogs to make good grouse dogs has be- 
come more evident with the running of the 
second Derby, and it will continue to do so. 
In fact, for many years there has been, 
throughout the grouse country, a practice 
of breeding to dogs that were good grouse 
dogs regardless of their blood lines or 
pedigrees. In many cases this breeding has 
not been registered, but wherever you go 
into a grouse-hunting district you will find 
there a local strain of grouse dogs devel- 
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suppose -you tried to hire a 
laborer to do daily—for one 
week—what you have been (i) 
doing every day for years— ' 

do you think he would take 
the job? Not much—eight 
hours a day is good enough 
for him. 







Then you wonder why you 
are so easily irritated, why 
you can’t digest the food 
you used to get away with, 
why you're generally “out 
of sorts” so often. 









The real trouble is you've 
been doing more than a 
“‘man’s work,” you've been 
burning the candle at both 
ends. 















off the press, called, 






Nature never intended you to be out of sorts in this way. 
You were created to be well, you were born to be strong. and vigorous. 
Better stop a while, right now, and get yourself in shape. 


It isn’t such a difficult matter if you go about it the right way. 
best way is told by word and pictures in a most interesting book, just 






The 





“The Way to Get Well” 


It explains in detail Treatments that will just fit your needs, that have 
in them just enough play to make your dinner welcome, just enough 
“stir’’ to make you “sleep like a log’’ and all obtainable under ideal con- 
ditions of accessibility, climate, surroundings and accommodations. 

































GEO. F. ADAMS 






oped by a line of breeding to grouse dogs 
of local reputation. . 

The grouse trials will insure the ulti- 
mate registration of these lines of breeding 
and will enable us to establish a more 
positive conclusion as to their value, be- 
cause the grouse dog trials are here to stay, 
for there is growing up a generation of men 
who are interested in them to the exclu- 
sion of any other trials and these men are 
amateurs, not professional dog-handlers, 
and they are animated by a sincere desire 
to see the best type of grouse dog devel- 
oped. It is said that Rodfield Dan, Jr., 
winner of last year’s trials, has been bred 
to more extensively during the year than 
any dog in the North. 


UT of all this, if there is any truth 
B in the theory that the good qualities 

of a dog can be transmitted to his 
descendants, there is bound to grow a 
line of grouse dog breeding, 4 line which 
is going to produce individuals especially 
endowed with sturdy physiques for all-day 


Send today for your copy, it’s waiting here on my desk for you. 


address 





FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 


hunting, with the keen nose and bird wis- 
dom which are necessary to successfully 


handle the ruffed grouse. Combined with 
these, which possibly might have been se- 
cured by the local breeding to local grouse 
dogs before mentioned, there will be added 
the easy gait, the classy running, the per- 
sistent and brilliant searching and the style 
that everyone desires to see in the grouse 
dog of the future. With the number of 
fine, classy, stylish, bird-wise dogs that are 
being developed at these trials, there will 
be no necessity and no excuse for a man 
who desires to produce shooting dogs to 
breed to dogs whose bird sense is question- 
able in any way. 

Therefore, it seems to us that the grouse 
dog trials are in a fair way to accomplish 
their ultimate object and that sooner or 
later there will be developed, as a result 
of these trials, numbers of individual dogs 
that, with proper training and proper ex- 
perience, will make what we are all look- 
ing: for—the ideal shooting dog on ruffed 
grouse. 
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GUN a Hunting Cloth- 


ing and Shoes, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and all Fall 
and Winter Goodsare shown in our Catalogue No. 72 F 


Camping Goods, Canoes, all Summer Sports 
are shown in our Catalogue No. 70 


Either or both Catalogues mailed on receipt of 5c. to partly pay postage 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


The Gun That Never Shoots Loose 


With Two Triggers, $56.50 — With Automatic Ejector, $67. 50 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger, - 87.50 
We make all grades from - - - - $25.00 to $1000.00 


SEND FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 


Absolutely indispensable to experts or Amateurs 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait angler on this continent should get 


LOUIS RHEAD’S NEW BOOK 


AMERICAN TROUT-STREAM INSECTS 
The First and Only work on this subject 


Containing beautiful colored plates of over one hundred of the most abun- 
dant Insects that Trout consume as food during the entire season. With 
charts and full instructions how to make artificial imitations and how to best 
use them in the latest and highest form of angling. Over fifty pictures of the 
new Nature Lures and how to use them for Salmon, Trout, Bass, Mascalonge, 
Wall-Eye and Pike. How to know Insects. How to make Flies. How to use 
them. How to cast Flies and Lures in a new and better method. 


ORDER BLANK , 
- - 217 Ocean Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For $ copies of “American Trout-Stream 
Insects” at $2.50 n 


Name 


Address 


NEW YORK 


THE CANOE OF BIRCH. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


ment surmounted by a finely moulded fig- 
ure of an Indian, but this statue symbolizes 
one of Cooper’s characters. Hiawatha no 
doubt had passed by that spot many times. 
Well might it exemplify him. In the same 
town there is a tablet on an Indian mound 
whose inscription tells the pathetic story of 
the mound it marks: 


“White Man, Greeting! 

We near whose bones you stand 
Were Iroquois. The Land 
Which now is yours was ours. 
Friendly hands have given back 
To us enough for a tomb.” 


HIS may be getting off the subject of 
canoes and yet not far. When Cham- 
plain, along in 1609-13 was doing 

some of his great exploration work, he 
found a deadly enmity existing between 
the Algonquins, with whom his lot was 
thrown, and the Iroquois. In fact, the 
latter were a scourge to the Canadian 
tribes of every name, and for years had 
been putting the fear of the Lord into 
them. Hurons, Ottawas, Nippissings, Neu- 
trals—anything in the Algonquin directory 
was fair prey. The Neutrals, it may be 
not amiss to add, were about the first to 
be knocked under. 

That was when the bark canoe reached 
its highest development, for the Iroquois 
built them in great quantities to chase the 
Algonquins, and the poor Algonquins were 
no less busy in putting them together to 
escape. 

Now that, same enmity, starting with the 
display of over-lordship when the Iroquois, 
united into one nation, quit fighting among 
themselves and went after the mollycoddles 
of the north, had a most important devel- 
opment. The Iroquois “thin red line” 
stretching across New York state, reso- 
lutely barred French aggression, preserved 
the English colonies, and made possible 
the passing of New France into the hands 
of the English. 

That, all historians agree, made possible 
the American Revolution, and the estab- 
lishment of our own Republic. So you see 
we owe a monument to Hiawatha, and it 
ought to show him in connection with a 
canoe. 
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TRAP SHOOTING! 





Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 








(Edited by Fred. P. Copeland.) 


THE FIT OF THE SHOTGUN. 


MONG those good old, hard-worked 
A sayings is the one: “As the twig is 

bent, the tree is inclined,” which, in 
shot gun phraseology may well take the 
form of: As the stock is bent, the master 
eye is forced. This coined parallelism may 
bring a direct meaning to you if you are 
not new timber in the art of shooting, but 
have grown up with a gun and will allow 
yourself to exchange places with the char- 
acter “Sam” in the following narrative. 

Before Sam was graduated from short 
trousers he owned free from encumbrance 
a double barreled hammerless shot gun. 
It was the climax, the coup de main, of a 
long series of trades starting with a muzzle 
loader, several single barrel shot guns and 
a rifle. The last single, the rifle and three 
dollars formed the triumvirate which won 
the hammerless from its owner. This 
owner may have been one of many who 
had handled the old gun for it was then 
thirteen years old. 

Although it had been sadly neglected in 
some, if not all of its years, its locks were 
bright and its famous American make had 
soundly insured its tightness of fit. That 
the locks were bright had been discovered 
one Sunday after Sam’s purchase when 
from eight in the morning till eight in the 
evening he strove frantically to assemble 
the locks which had been taken down to 
the last screw. There were times during 
the day when five cents would have seemed 
a big price for the table full of odd looking 
objects before him but at last it was to- 
gether and at any time during the last fif- 
teen years to whittle out duplicate locks 
in the night would have needed but a soft 
piece of pine and a jack knife. 


As money came to hand it travelled with 
the gun back to the factory till the gun 
was in fine shape; rebored, wood inserted 
at the toe of the stock where a generous 
piece was missing, the screws marred by 
his early experiment had been renewed and 
certainly no one owned a more honest gun. 
Its eight pound weight solidly certified to 
this and, although Sam weighed not more 
than a dozen times this himself, it was a 
pleasure to carry it lovingly from daylight 
to dark. Always murderous at game “sit- 
ting,” it soon began to take toll from part- 
ridges going at express speed. 

There came a time when the old gun and 
Sam made regular visits to the gun club. 
Here it performed nobly, even threatened 
the 80 per cent. mark once or twice to the 
surprise of other members who were striv- 
ing for the same end. Sam’s success was 
due to an accidental discovery. The gun 
had a 3%-inch drop, not far different 
from all the guns in use at the club. In 





shooting on a certain day Sam flinched, 
the heavy barrels lifted in sympathy, the 


(Continued on page 42.) 





Is Your Brother A Shooter? 


Give him a Christmas token that will last—one that will 
recall memories of the giver long after the holidays are 
past. Surprise him. Give him a 


HAND TRAP 


The Du Pont Hand Trap is a gift that every man and 
every shooter will appreciate. It’s a real machine hand 
operated and simple that throws all kinds of targets— 
high, low, fast, slow—from 25 to 75 yards—the choice is up t 
you. The machine, not your arm, does the work. Great sporo 
and fine shooting practice for both beginners and expe rts 


Costs $4.00 at your sporting goods dealer’s. 

If he can’t supply you we will send it direct 

postpaid anywhere in the United States on 
receipt of price. 


Write for Hand Trap Booklet No. 3 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


P ARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


Makers of Guns That Satisfy | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Why not enjoy an old fashioned Christmas— 


—one to be remembered with a glowing at the cockles of the heart. To promote the 
abounding, bubbling, overflowing spirit of mirth, joy and good fellowship of the 
season, there’s nothing to compare with 


Evans 
Alle» Stout 


They impart to the Christmas holidays a whiff of the Wassail Bowl and make one 


responsive to festival joys. 


barrel containing 10 doz. bottles. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N.Y. 


Supplied by all Good Dealers or write to 


Lucky is the friend or family who receives a gift of a 


Why not be their Santa Claus? 





Membership in Private Hunting 
and Fishing Preserve 


The Longwood Valley Sportsmen’s 
Club, Controlling the Fishing and 
Hunting Preserve of the late U. S. 
Senator John Kean in Upper Long- 
wood Valley, Northern New Jersey, 
invites inquiries from Sportsmen for 
Membership, which is both limited 
and exclusive. Deer, Pheasants, 
Quail, Partridge Abundant; also 
Brook, Rainbow and Brown Trout, 
Large and Small Mouth Bass in Lakes 
and Streams. Two hours by auto 


from New York. 
Address LONGWOOD, care Forest 
Stream, 118 E. 28th Street, New York. 


and 


FIT OF THE GUN. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


delayed shot fired and the target smashed. 
“Hal! so that’s what’s the matter!” 
whispered Sam to himself. It was, indeed, 
just the pointing necessary. The score ran 
higher when the target was covered and 
the barrels lifted still higher, accurately 
guessed out by Sam. And in the grouse 
cover, too, success became even neighborly 
so that in a few seasons Sam had developed 
a sixth sense, no longer covering, lifting 
and guessing. 

UT the trapshooting germ had bitten 

deep, and a new gun, one built to or- 

der, to cost into the three figures be- 
came a partner to the old gun. The new 
gun was very thick in the comb where the 
old gun had almost a knife edge, its stock 
was longer by an inch, its drop less than 
half the old gun’s. However, at clay tar- 
gets the new gun, since plenty of time could 
be taken showed its superiority at once and 
Sam’s score jumped into the o’s rather 
often. Moreover, the new 12 gauge was 
much smaller in bore since it was made for 
nitro powder. The old gun had been bored 
12 gauge for black powder and for the new- 
fangled nitro it showed its contempt by 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


snorting a flat blast as does a cork when 
it parts company with the mouth of a 
bottle. 

Still loyal to the old warrior for field 
work it was with much misgiving that Sam 
added another gun to his arsenal, a 20 
gauge built on the same lines as the trap 
gun, yet modified slightly in measurements 
for feathered upland game. It was a scien- 
tific fit. Careful measurements had been 
made by the same skillful gun builders who 
had demonstrated their experience when 
the trap gun was built. 


The first year the little 20 was used on 
grouse there appeared in Sam’s diary: “I 
seem to be overshooting my birds,” and the 
next year: “Has my period of poor shoot- 
ing begun?” True enough, the old sixth 
sense, the high pointing needed for the old 
gun, taken care of by fit in the new one, 
reasserts itself once the season is in full 
swing when a tight corner is encountered 
and the birds are going up fast or after 
the success of a kill or the disappointment 
of a miss, Sam’s nerves are running riot. 
Although the new gun is a scientific fit 
so long as it is pointed naturally, habit 
occasionally elbows it out of the way. 

A complaint most certainly demands a 
remedy and the remedy will take the surest 
form if it is applied a little at a time just 
as a habit comes on. By this method the 
stock must be gradually built up and makes 
at best an unsightly object. The alterna- 
tive is a change to the right fit with un- 
limited practice at flying targets, both live 
and clay, till the new gun feels as it should, 
as though it were a part of you. 


A SHORT GLANCE BACK OVER THE 
YEAR AND YEARS. 


HE recent interest in trapshooting has 
caused the sport to drive its nearest 
rival to the last trench. As one might 

sit down and consider how far the year 
has prospered them so may we take a 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is Mposedingty rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


or their Salmon 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland Information, 


together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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glance over the shoulder to see how far 
we have come. 


If history has come down to us aright, 
the sport was born in England in the year 
1790, made its debut in America (Cincin- 
nati) in 1831, took a firm hold on the 
world of sports when sixteen years ago 
the International match between American 
and British trapshooters took place and 
now with live bird shooting eliminated 
from every state except Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and California, the ranks 
have swelled to 600,000 enthusiasts and 
4000 organizations. Even so, material is 
not lacking, for 5,000,000 pay licenses to 
hunt every year in the United States. 


Trapshooting’s major event, The Grand 
American, required 454% barrels of tar- 
gets, 500 targets in a barrel, and the state 
of New York could produce a trapshoot- 
ing club for every one of those barrels 
used in the great classic. Moreover, the 
Canadian clubs are showing so much in- 
terest that they are seriously considering 
the forming of a Dominion wide associa- 
tion. Their International Trapshooting 
Tournament held in connection with the 
Canadian Exposition was a _ wonderful 


success. 2 


ORE than 700 gun clubs were formed 

this year in the United States. It took 

773 watch fobs, 193 sterling silver 
spoons, 92 loving cups, 400,000 targets, and 
the same number of shells to stage the Be- 
ginners’ Day event and made 11,625 new 
shooters; 907 individuals were given in- 
instruction at the trapshooting school at 
Atlantic City in August and 888 in Sep- 
tember. A bulletin board and grandstand 
had to be erected. Instructors are being en- 
gaged by the larger gun clubs to teach the 
art of trapshooting. 


Already the sport is an old institution 
with the colleges. Columbia, Williams, 
Cornell, Penn State, Yale, Harvard, Dart- 
mouth and Princeton have adopted the 
sport and most of them have instructors 
the same as in other branches of sport. 
Yale has won the Intercollegiate Trap- 
shooting Championship 8 times in as many 
years. 


The importance of trapshooting may be 
shown from the dollar mark side from the 
fact that the contestants at the G. A. H. 
expended $15,907.50 and at the Westy 
Hogan 08 per cent. of the guns used were 
designed for clay target shooting alone and 
would run to a large amount of money, and 
yet at the G. A. H. where there were goo 
amateurs, 100 professionals and the cham- 
pions of 44 states, not.a cent’s admission 
was charged spectators. 


The best average—amateur—for one 
season is the 95.50 by Woolfolk Henderson, 
of Lexington, Ky. He broke 2731 of 2800 
targets. The best professional record is 
held by C. G. Spencer—g7.50 at 5620. 


The longest run ever made by a trap- 
shooter was compiled by Charley Spencer 
at the Viola (Ill.) shoot in June, 1913, 
when he broke 528. Ray Kingsley, of 
Omaha, has a run of 518 to his credit, and 
Jay Graham once hit 477 before missing. 


A record for shooting at 1000 targets was 
made when Alex Mermod, of St. Louis, 
and Fred Stone, the comedian, met in St. 
Louis on a cold day in April, 1908. 











ABOUT THE GUN 


Conducted By Seneca. 


(In this department Seneca will be glad to answer queries from.readers bearing on shot 


guns, rifles, or ammunition. Do not hesitate to send in your questions. 


They will be 


answered promptly, fully and as accurately as possible.) 


LENGTH OF BARREL AND SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 

What are the differences in the shoot- 
ing qualities of a twelve gauge gun with 
26 inch barrels and one with 32 inch bar- 
rels? Do the longer barrels shoot harder 
and give more penetration? 

J. ‘We, Doniphan, Mo. 

Answer: The iength of the barrels of 
the modern shot gun have little or noth- 
ing to do with its shooting qualities. 
Theoretically at least the gun with bar- 
rels just long enough to burn all of the 
powder would give the highest velocity, 
for after that is accomplished any fur- 
ther length of barrel simply increases the 
friction to the charge of shot. 

A charge of smokeless powder is 
consumed in a barrel about 18 inches long 
and a gun barrel of that length would 
give the highest velocity with a suitable 
charge. It would be very inconvenient, 
however, to use a gun with 18 inch bar- 
rels in the field, as they could not be 
aligned easily or accurately. The ten- 
dency would be to whip all over the hori- 
zon, while these longer barrels can be 
aligned more accurately. They are par- 
ticularly useful on crossing birds, as they 
swing into position with a steady, regular 
facility that is impossible with short 
barrels. 

A gun with 26 inch barrels excels for 
snapshooting in the brush. It can un- 
questionably be handled .more quickly 
The 32 inch barrel gun is superior for 
trap shooting or in the duck blind. The 
increased length of barrel permits of more 
accurate alignment.—Ed.] 


THE TWENTY GAUGE AS AN ALL 
ROUND GUN. 

What is your opinion of the twenty 
gauge as an all around game gun for par- 
tridges, quail and ducks? What length of 
barrels do you recommend and is it true 
that a twenty gauge will shoot harder than 
a twelve gauge? 

B. W. H., Chicago, IIl. 

Answer: The twenty gauge is a very 
useful and highly effective weapon. It 
does not carry as much shot as a twelve 
gauge, consequently has not as wide a kill- 
ing circle, and it requires more skill to kill 
game with a twenty gauge than it does 
with a twelve. The disparity in size of 
these guns is not, however, a true measure 
of effectiveness. It is modified by the fact 
that it is easier to handle a twenty than a 
twelve, and birds can be covered more 
rapidly. Most small game is killed within 
fifteen or twenty yards and at these dis- 
tances the killing circle of the twenty ap- 
proximates the killing circle of the twelve 
much more closely than it does at longer 
ranges—that is to say, the greater power 
and effectiveness of the twelve is expressed 
at distances over thirty yards and not be- 
low it. The proper weight of a twenty 
gauge is from five to six pounds and 26 
or 28 inch barrels will properly proportion 





a weapon in this class. Some sportsmen 
recommend 20 gauges with barrels 32 and 
34 inches. Weapons of this kind can be 
aligned more perfectly, but in a way we 
consider them freakish, and as handy, all 
around weapons are undesirable. The 
regular factory loads for 20 gauges are 
better balanced and- will yield more satis- 
factory results day in and day out than 
special freak loads that are frequently 
written up in the papers.—Ed.] 


BOLT OR LEVER ACTION ON BIG 
GAME RIFLES. 

I have had one side of an argument as 

to what jnfluence the style of bolt of a 

rifle has upon its shooting qualities. A 


friend of mine claims that a bolt action | 


rifle will shoot harder than one of the 
lever action type on the grounds that the 
latter, through a lack of rigidity in the 
breech, is less accurate and less powerful. 
M. M., St. Paul, Minn. 


Answer: This is a very old controversy 
and like most other prolonged arguments 
is groundless. The type of bolt or action 
used in modern rifles has absolutely no 
influence upon the bullet. The bolt action 
unquestionably is a sound, safe action, but 
the many thousands of lever action rifles 
that have been in use for years and which 
have rendered the most efficient service un- 
der the most trying conditions is all the 
evidence that is necessary to prove the me- 
chanical soundness of the principles upon 
which it is constructed. The bolt action 
type is more easily operated while the sol- 
dier is lying flat on the ground. The lever 
action can be operated more rapidly by the 
majority of men. This has had a good deal 
to do with its popularity—Ed.] 


THE LIMIT OF THE SMALL RIFLE. 
This winter I shall take a trip through 
the Southwest in a motor car, camping on 
the way. I am fond of rifle shooting and 
very partial to the 22 calibre, but fear it 
is not heavy enough for the game I may 
meet. What calibre do you advise me to 
purchase that will be powerful enough for 
the game I am liable to come across; also, 
what length of barrel do you recommend 
and single shot or repeater? . 
J. P. T., Rochester, N. Y. 


Answer: Your purposes will be filled 
splendidly by either the 25-20 or the 32-20. 
They are strong enough for all game 
smaller than deer and if properly held will 
account for them also. The question of 
single shot or repeater is entirely a matter 
of personal taste. As a rule the man who 
has only a single shot on call uses more 
care and in time will become a better shot 
at standing objects, but for quick snap- 
shooting the repeater affords a most ex- 
cellent schooling. Twenty-four inches is 
a long enough barrel and is much easier car- 
ried than one that is longer —Ed.] 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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‘The SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


Sportiest Nine Hole 
Golf Course in Florida 


—right in the midst of the big- 


game fishing waters; laid out by 
a sportsman under the direction 
of a famous professional. If you 
can, get down during one of' the 
tournaments. 


At Tarpon Inn, you not only have 
the best of big-game fishing; but 
you also-have the advantage of 
our private Golf Course, Tennis 
Courts, Boats, Fruit Groves and 
everything. Write now for booklet. 


TARPON INN 


Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida 








SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUNDS 


Northampton Hunting Lodge will open for 
guests November 15 to March 15, 1916-1917. 
30,000 acres of fine hunting lands, comfortable 
house, with moden improvements; 40 miles 


from Charleston, S. C. Children and con- 
sumptives not taken. For further particulars 
write to 


P. R. Porcher Benneau, Berkeley Co., S. C. 








Best Duck and Goose Shooting 
Also Bay Bird Shooting 

For real sport and plenty of birds come down 
to Currituck Inlet. Miles and miles of marsh. 
The kind of point and pond we you have 
always wished for. Live decoys. omfortable 
accommodations and good food. Another attrac- 
tion for the sportsman is good fox and coon hunt- 
ing. Write for full information and rates. 


L. R. WHITE, Jr., Prop. 
Sportsman Home Seagull, North Carolina 





NEW SPRUCE CABIN’ INN 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. Shoot- 
ing season opens Qctober 15th. Grouse or Phea- 
sant, and Woodcock, Squirrels, hare and rabbits 
in season. Rooms en suite and with_ private 
bath; accommodations for families. Bowling, 
Pool, Tennis, Golf, Livery, Saddle Horses, 
Garage. Illustrated booklet. Inn closes Decem- 


ber Ist. 
=e W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
Canadensis, Pa. Cresco Station, D. L. & W. R.R. 





Sportsman’s Hotel in Florida 
For Sale 


Owing to the sudden death of the 
owner, the hotel at Homosassa, Florida, 
known as the RENDESVOUS, booked 
fully for the coming season and now 
open for guests. 

Extensive water front on the Homo- 
sassa River with 78 acres of land. For 
further particulars apply to 


MRS. T. D. BRIGGS, Homosassa. 
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DO YOU DREAM 


OF A LITTLE PLACE ALL YOUR OWN; 
where you can have your garden, cow, pigs, 
chickens and bees; where you can live out 
of doors the year round; where there is er 
shooting, fishing, boating and bathing; where 
the Gulf breezes blow? All of this is GUAR- 
ANTEED to you at a price you can afford. 
G. H. WYMAN, Harris, Florida 


CAMP 
at Belgrade Lake, Maine 


About 50,000 sq. ft. of land. Situated on point 
with water front and back. Camp 50x21 ft., 12 
ft. piazza. Large living room and dining-room 
with large stone fire-place. 4 sleeping rooms. 
Floors of beech and hard pine. Ice house. 

angeley row boat. Camp fully furnished. For 
particulars and pictures apply M. R. SIMMONS, 

40 Court St., BOSTON. 


FOR SALE, ETC. 


FOR SALE—Large beautifully mounted Rocky 
Mountain sheep heads; large winter killed elk 
heads; black and white tail deer heads. All 

rfect heads of the best class; reasonable prices. 

xpress prepaid on approval. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers. Olympia, Wash- 
ington. R. F. D. No. 1. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
SKINS—Make your own rugs and robes with 
mourited heads, open mouth finish, with my up- 
to-date tanning formulas and time-and-labor sav- 
ing methods. ou are certain of success at this 
money-making business. Complete formulas and 
instructions only $3; postpaid. Duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Can. 


3 FOXHOUNDS TRAINED ON RABBITS— 
L. E. Essex, Edinburg, Ind. 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—Expert ad- 
vice on all fishery matters. Sporting waters ex- 
amined and reported on in regard to improving 
fishing. Sites for hatcheries located. W. 
eil, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS-—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 


wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No catalog. State requirements. 
Allen, The Facade, Charing 


Cross, London. 
BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—All sorts old-time 
and modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Antiques, 805 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WILD DUCKS AND FOODS 





WILD MALLARD DUCKS—$2.50 pair; no 
limit; ferrets for sale; mail draft. S. Breman 
Co., Danville, Ill. 


TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—A rare mounted 32 point woodland 

caribou head; double brow shovels or palms. A 

rfect head of the very best class in every way. 

ery moderate price. Express prepaid 

roval. Edwin Dixon, Expert Taxidermist, Main 
et, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


TAXIDERMISTS SUPPLIES—Artificial skulls, 
giass eyes, etc. A. Vela, Taxidermist, Jackson, 


FOR SALE—Three rare, beautifully mounted 
moose heads; spread of horns 60%; 58 and 57 
inches. Newly mounted massive heeds of the 
very best class, perfect in every way. Reason- 
able prices. Express prepaid on approval. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Can. 


ECZEMA Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 
old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particu- 
lars and free samples. Eczema Remedy Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c.; ALL SIZES— 
Prints 214x3% 3c.; 3%4x4% 4c. We give Profit- 
“Sharing Coupons. 24 hour service work guar- 
anteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s 
Commercial Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Four-room cottage, on ocean front 
and bay, Long Island. Can be used as hunting 
or fishing lodge. yo summer opportunities. 
Box 10 care & S. 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 
cured or no charge. Write for 


MANG particulars describing the trouble. 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Eczema, ear canker,  goitre, 





on ap-. 


ABOUT THE GUN. 
(Continued from page 43.) 
Will you please give me the striking 
force of the best known rifles that are 
used by experienced big game shooters, par- 


ticularly moose and grizzly bear hunters? 
L. B. P., Braddock, Pa. 


Answer: Winchester .405 calibre, weight 
bullet 300 grains, muzzle velocity 2204.4- 
foot seconds; muzzle energy 3236.6-foot 
pounds. © 

Remington .35 calibre auto-loading, 
weight bullet 200 grains, muzzle velocity 
2000-foot seconds, muzzle energy 1776-foot 
pounds. 

Marlin .33 W. C. F., weight bullet 200 
grains, muzzle velocity 2060-foot seconds, 
muzzle energy 1889-foot pounds. 

Savage .250-3000 calibre, weight bullet 87 
grains, muzzle velocity 3000-foot seconds, 
muzzle energy 1739-foot pounds. 

Ross .280 calibre, weight bullet 145 grains, 
muzzle velocity 3050-foot seconds, muzzle 
energy 3002-foot pounds.—Ed.] 


What is the muzzle velocity of the Ross 
rifle and what is its energy? Do you rec- 
ommend these rifles for big game work and 
is the report true that these rifles, which 
were supplied to Canadian troops, broke 
down under service? 

R. W. D., Burlington, Vt. 

Answer: The muzzle velocity of the 
Ross rifle is 3050-foot seconds, energy 
3002-foot pounds. The Ross rifle is highly 
recommended by many big game hunters 
and it is a reliable and efficient weapon. 
There have been reports of its failure 
abroad but so far as we have been able to 
learn the trouble at first was due entirely 
to the ammunition. There also has been 
some question as to the suitability of the 
straight pull action for military purposes, 
the opinion prevailing among* ordnance of- 
ficers that the old style Mauser bolt is more 
serviceable —Ed.] 


Where can I have a regulation United 
States Springfield rifle restocked into a 
sporting model? 

AMATEUR. 

Any first class gunsmith can do this work 
for you. Write to Schoverling, Daly and 
Gales or Von Lengerke and Detmold, New 
York; Kennedy Brothers, St. Paul, Minn., 
or Stannard & Moran, Lake Street, Chi- 
cago.—Ed.] 


Is the Winchester 30-30 powerful enough 
for moose, elk and grizzly bear and would 
you recommend such a gun for use in a 
big game country? 

R. M. P., St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer: The 30-30 Winchester, with its 
striking force of 1522.4 is one of the most 
useful guns ever made and in times past 
an immense amount of game, much of it of 
the largest size, has fallen before it as the 
result of placing the bullet in a vital spot. 
The more powerful models, such as the 
1906 model 30 calibre, which has a striking 
force of 2517.6 and the 35 W. C. F. with 
2687.4, are now used more generally for 
large game. Their superiority for large 
game is clearly indicated by the above fig- 
ures showing their velocity and striking 
force. —Ed.] 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—New or used 8 shotgun; 
ferably double barrel. Gat te te cana 
tion. H. E. Stowell, 422 West On 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-—$75 Ithaca quail gun at a ba md 
Lee Bay, 2853 North 1ith Street, Philadelphic’ Pe, 


SECOND-HAND GUNS — CHEAP — Repeaters 
and doubles. One 20-gauge Smith. Other 
taken in trade. Write Eben Calhoun, 
town, Ia. 


ARE YOU WISE TO THE EXCEPTIONAL 
bargains we are offering? Glance over these few 
specials, then write at once. 

10-gauge Double bbl. hammer Shotgun, English 
make, $10. 12-gauge Winchester Repeater, 1897 
model, take-down, $20, like new. 12-gauge Win- 
chester self-loading Shotgun, : 7% fine Ger- 
man Prism Binocular in leather case, $22, 8X 
Zeiss Stereo Binocular, leather case. Price $30, 
No. 6 Blickensderfer, aluminum portable T. 
writer, leather carrying case, $10. Will Dp 
any item C. O. D. with privilege of examina- 
tion upon receipt of 25 per cent. deposit. Mone 
refunded in full if not satisfactory. Da 


Stern Company, 1047T Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


TRAINED fox and wolfhounds; also coon and 
varmint hounds; on trial. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Beagle Hounds, field trial Stock 
farm reared. A. W. Sternbloom, 4 Central Sq, 
Keene, N. H. 


PIT GAME FOWL, choice young stock reared 
on unlimited range. W. E. Forrister, 
ham, Mass. 


FOR SALE AT BARGAINS—Two bird 
dogs, also one good gun. J. D. Derr, D R.C. 


WANTED—Remington automatic shotgun; also 
Remington rifle. ant Newton high power. Pay 
cash. C. M. Augustine, Whitehall, Wis. 


TAXIDERMISTS—On all trophies of the chase 
such as deer heads, moose heads, and elk heads 
for wall mounts; fox, wolf, coyote, bear, for 
beautiful mounted rugs, birds of all kinds. We 
tan and dress all kinds of fur skins for ladies’ 
furs. Send for catalogue. W. W. Weaver, 
Tanner, Reading, Mich. 


QUICK SALE—12-gauge L. C. Smi 
Catalogue Price $400. ee oa S 
makes $425. Used but in good condition. 
$95 takes it. Ernst Grauer, Michigan 


First 
Ind. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—A twelve pound 
muzzle loading rifle, made to order about 4§ 
years ago, is mounted with Malcolm Telescope; 
believed to be in good condition; was the best 


100 rod turkey gun in this tion i . e 
eet wa te: section in 1870. A. W. 


MINK, MARTEN, GUINEA PIGS—Su 
Northern Ranch Raised Specimens. North 
gan Fur Farms, Detour, Mich. 


STEVENS SINGLE TRAP GUN—12 ga. new, 
— “<_< —— — < i examin- 
ation. cCallu ° street, 
Baltimore, Md. io 


WANTED—Loose or bound volumes of Forest 
and Stream; years 1912 to 1915, inclusive. S. @G, 
McMeen, 277 Woodland Avenue, Columbus, O. 


WANTED—2 gauge Winchester shotgun; full 
choke; good shape and a bargain. J. E. Heuston, 
Agra, Okla. 


The Whole Trick in breeding Canada Wild 
Geese, Swans, etc., is to start with Breeding 
Pairs—and they must be in their new quarters 
early before the mating season begins. Buy now 
for next spring’s breeding. Mated, breedi 
pairs Canadas $15; young pairs $10; Wild Black 
Mallards, Red-heads, other ornamental water- 
fowl. Whealton Water-Fowl Farms, Chincoteague 
Island, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Savage .32 auto pistol in fine 
condition. First money order for $10 takes it. 
H. W. Kirchner, Amidon, No. Dak. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL—Blue Quail, Gambels, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Cranes, Wild Turkeys, Parrots, Canaries 
Birds, Game Birds, Pet Stock, Elk, Deer, Buff 
Silver Foxes, Mink, etc. Big, beautiful, illus- 
trated catalog 10c. Price lists free. Hornes 
Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, Ma. 





